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SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES is planned for advanced short- 
hand classes (Gregg). Within one cover you have all the materials 
needed for class use, except material for highly specialized training. 
The subject matter content will fit logically into the dictation course 
regardless of the particular method you use in teaching shorthand 
theory. 


The textbook has been planned to follow either the traditional or the 
functional method and it has been used successfully in classes composed 
of both traditional and functional methods students. The book will help 
the student (1) develop a satisfactory shorthand writing and reading 
vocabulary, (2) develop a satisfactory skill in rapid writing, and (3) 
develop a satisfactory skill in sustained writing. 





The 

SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES provides for daily word and 
phrase practice, the reading of well-written shorthand plates, and the T 
study of practical office procedures and techniques. | te 
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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by busine’s teachers and for business 


teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of a) + 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In e- 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not ' 


necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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Several definite new techniques have been introduced in 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, that are designed to help the student increase 
his speed and improve his control. For instance, calling-the-throw drills are 
new and effective drills for developing both speed and control. The new 
selected-goal drills encourage the student to select a goal and then strive to 
attain it. Sustained typing, repetitive practice, progression typing, and many 
others are techniques that will help your students get more speed and better 
control in less time. 


Another important feature of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, 
is the recommended time allowance suggested for each part of each lesson. This 
time allowance has been suggested so that the teacher and the student may 
get the most out-of each class period and so that they may devote the proper 
amount of time to the. important elements of each lesson. 


To save you time, to make your teaching easier, and to help you get better 
results, we have made available workbooks, achievement tests, motivation 
awards, and a comprehensive teachers’ manual. The workbooks provide charts 
(speed, error, and achievement), letterheads, and business forms. 
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The New Challenge to Business Education 


It is increasingly clear on every hand that the field of business education, 
just like most other fields of education, is on the verge of another highly sig- 
nificant shift in emphasis, the extent of which no one can predict. 


This editorial is being written on the train while I am returning from a 
conference in Washington, D. C. The conference was called ‘“The National 
Institute on Education and the War,” and it was planned by Commissioner 
John Studebaker of the United States Office of Education. Its purposes were: 
(1) to make clearer to a group of key school administrators the implications 
of the war for education—both public and private, and on the elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate levels; (2) to afford the heads of Federal governmental 
agencies an opportunity to become better acquainted with the efforts that 
schools already are making to meet these new responsibilities; and (3) to provide 
the basis for a better planned educational program for the country as a whole 
in meeting present and future war demands. 


There were perhaps three basic themes underlying everything that was 
said at the Institute: First, this is going to be a long war—five more years of 
combat as a minimum; second, the schools have a tremendous responsibility 
and opportunity in helping to win the war; and, third, if the schools are to do 
their full share, they must change their programs considerably and in a hurry. 
This last theme was well phrased repeatedly: ‘‘Schools as usual’’ is no more 
tenable than ‘Business as usual.”’ 


In an editorial there is not sufficient space to discuss problems and to 
indicate issues, nor probably does anyone know enough to make very sound 
suggestions. There is, however, in the field of business education one change 
that has already started and that will undoubtedly continue at a greatly accel- 
erated rate this coming year—vocational business subjects are moving back 
into the earlier high school years. 


There is at once both an opportunity and a danger in this shift. 


There is a magnificent opportunity for business education teachers to find 
out what the local needs for training are, and to develop their offerings accord- 
ingly. Suggestions for these changes are being made available by the United 
States Office of Education and by state departments of education all over the 
country. Peculiar local needs will have to be determined locally. 


But there is almost as great a danger that business teachers will conclude 
that the present need is simply for a reversion to the older business education 
program of the twenties. This will be especially inviting to those who have 
resented the development of the social-business subjects and the postponement 
of the vocational subjects to the later and even post-high school years. 


Business education will have missed one of its golden opportunities for 
service and even firmer establishment into the high school program if its teach- 


ers and leaders simply declare to themselves: This is where I come in and now 
I’m glad I sat tight all this time. 


A last year’s hat conceivably may come back into style again if one will 
wait long enough; our previous business education program will never fit us 
again. We learned a lot in the process of its change that must be taken into 
account in its further modification now. 


This constitutes the new challenge to business education. 


UW tha RK. Ofeoo 


William R. Odell, assistant superintendent of 
Oakland Public Schools, Oakland, California. 
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A Comparative Study of Commercial and 


Noncommercial Teachers 


by 


Louis C. Nanassy | 
Irvington High School | 
Irvington, New Jersey 


An article based on the thesis prepared by Mr. Nanassy in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Master of Arts 
degree at The Ohio State University. 





THE MAJOR purpose of this study 
is to compare the status of the 227 commer- 
cial teachers and the 1,245 noncommercial 
teachers who teach in the twenty-one senior 
high schools which are located in fifteen 
cities of Essex County, New Jersey. 

Data on the teachers were obtained prin- 
cipally from the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools. From this information 
tables were drawn up to show the compara- 
tive status of these teachers with respect to 
sex and number, degrees held, length of 
teaching experience, and salaries received 
for the 1940-41 school term. 

To get a clearer picture of the location 
and the size of the cities with which this 
survey deals, it might be well to explain 
that Essex County is New Jersey’s most 
thickly populated county, located in the 
northeastern section of the state. It is an 
urban county, being considered a part of 
the greater New York metropolitan area. 


TABLE I 


Population Figures for Essex County Cities 














Population 

















Cities 
1940 1930 
MII. 5.0 s0:as00s anes 28,167 26,974 
ee 41,623 38,077 
Sere 4,932 5,144 
East Orange............. 68,945 68,020 
Pe 7,331 7,365 
eee 55,328 56,733 
Maplewood............. 23,139 21,321 
aia a tl sidvo, a 11,652 8,602 
jeer 39,807 42,017 
ites cacy ss asd sod 429,760 442,337 
ST 2 Gicnacs ie Asaaven wed 21,954 20,572 
Cs 555 oan wis’ ssvieka 35,717 35,399 
South Orange........... 13,742 13,630 
ee 8,957 7,161 
West Orange............ 25,662 24,327 
INOW TOPEEY. 0.000 cccccces 4,160,165 4,041,334 
Essex County.......2.0. 837,340 833,513 
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The figures in Table I are taken from the 
16th Decennial Census; they present the 
population of the Essex County cities on 
which this study is based. 

SEX AND NUMBER. ‘Table II shows that of 
the 227 commercial teachers in Essex 
County, 123, or 54.2 per cent, are male, and 
104, or 45.8 per cent, are female. 


TABLE II 


Sex and Number of Commercial Teachers in 
Essex County High Schools 




















Sex Number Percentage 
ee eee 123 54.2 
Female......... 104 45.8 
Be eee 227 | 100.0 





Among the noncommercial teachers of the 
County only 47 per cent are male, as found 
in Table III. This figure indicates a ten- 
dency in Essex County for men to enter into 
the field of teaching business subjects in a 
greater proportion than in the noncommer- 


cial field. 


TABLE III 


Sex and Number of Noncommercial Teachers in 
Essex County High Schools 














Sex Number Percentage 
| ER er 585 47 
Pemale......... 660 53 
eee 1,245 100 











It is interesting to note that comparisons 
with other studies seem to indicate that the 
percentage of men engaged in teaching in 
Essex County is appreciably higher than in 
other sections of the country. 
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DEGREES HELD. In this survey all teachers 
were classified under one of four divisions 
which were based on the highest academic 
degree held. Table IV shows the degrees 
held by the commercial teachers in Essex 
County high schools. 


TABLE IV 


Degrees Held by Commercial Teachers in 
Essex County High Schools 























Number of Percentage 
Degree Teachers of Total 
Doctor’s........ Q 9 
Master's........] 65 28 .6 
Bachelor’s. .... 132 58.2 
No Degree. | 28 12.3 
iE ss0s)- | 27 =| = 100.0” 
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rr indicated i in Table IV, only two, or .9 
per cent, of the commercial teachers have 
Doctor’s degrees. Master’s degrees are held 
by 65 teachers, or 28.6 per cent; 132 teach- 
ers, or 58.2 per cent, have Bachelor’s degrees 
only. Twenty-eight teachers do not have 
any academic ‘degree; this number repre- 
sents 12.3 per cent of the total. 

A similar tabulation for the noncommer- 
cial teachers, as set up in Table V, reveals 
that among these teachers 19, or 1.5 per 
cent, hold Doctorates. Master’s degrees are 
held by 481 teachers, or 38.6 per cent; 648 
teachers, or 52.1 per cent, hold only the 
Bachelor’s degree. Ninety-seven of the 
1,245 teachers, or 7.8 per cent, do not hold 
any four-year academic degree. 


TABLE V 


Degrees Held by Noncommercial Teachers in 
Essex ew High Schools — 


| 


| Number of Percentage 


_De gree | Teac hers of Total 
sae 1. aid ee a 
Doctor’s........ 19 1.5 
Master’s........| 481 38.6 
Bachelor’s...... | 648 52.1 
No Degree. ebieats | 97 7.8 
Tat. abe ae 4s] 00.0 








ry comparison of Tables IV and V indicates 
that, based on the degrees held, the non- 
commercial teachers appear to be better 


trained than their fellow commercial teach- 
ers. 

Perhaps several reasons should be ad- 
vanced to explain why 12.3 per cent of the 
commercial teachers hold no degrees as 
compared with the lower percentage of 7.8 
per cent for the noncommercial group. A 
check-up on the records of these twenty- 
eight commercial teachers who do not hold 
four-year academic degrees discloses that 
invariably these teachers have been in the 
profession for many years. Although there 
was no way of examining the records of 
these individuals to determine the type of 
training they did have, it may be properly 
assumed that a great majority of them 
received their education in business colleges 
and normal schools. This enabled them to 
qualify for business teaching positions in 
the state at a time when no academic de- 
gree was required. A large number of these 
teachers have three-year Bachelor of Com- 
mercial Science degrees which were not 
included under the four-year Bachelor’s 
degree classification. 

From the data presented in this section 
it can be concluded that, on the whole, the 
commercial teachers of Essex County do 
not hold as high a percentage of degrees as 
the noncommercial teachers of the County. 
They do, however, rank higher than the 
other commercial teachers in the state of 
New Jersey, and they also compare favor- 
ably with commercial teachers in other 
states. 

TEACHING EXPERIENCE. ‘Thirteen and _ six- 
tenths years of teaching is the median level 
of experience for senior high school teachers 
in cities above 2,500 population, according 
to the figures for 55,833 teachers surveyed 
by the National Education Association for 
the school year 1938-39.:_ A_ tabulation 
shows that the median level of experience 
for the 227 senior high school commercial 
teachers in the twenty-one high schools of 
Essex County, New Jersey, is exactly the 
same as the national median—thirteen and 
six-tenths ‘years! With a median level of 
seventeen years of experience, the 1,245 
noncommercial teachers in Essex County 
high schools are three and four-tenths 
years above the median level of the commer- 
cial teachers in the County, as well as for 
the nation as‘a whole. 

In this County one-third of the commer- 
cial teachers have taught ten years or less; 
37.4 per cent have taught between eleven 
and twenty years; 20.8 per cent have 


y Teachers: Their Preparation, Salaries, and Experience, Research Bulletin of . National Education Association, Vol. 


XVII Ko. 1 (Washington, D. C.: 
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taught between twenty-one and _ thirty 
years; and 8.5 per cent have been teaching 
in excess of thirty years. 

Comparable figures for the noncommercial 
teachers show that 29.1 per cent of these 
teachers have taught ten years or less; 30.4 
per cent have taught between eleven and 
twenty years; 25.9 per cent have taught 
between twenty-one and thirty years; while 
14.6 per cent have been in the profession 
for over thirty years. Most of the difference 
seems to lie around halfway down the dis- 
tribution. 

The range varies but little—one to forty- 
six years of teaching for the noncommercial 
teachers, and one to forty-seven years of 
teaching for the commercial teachers. 

Other comparisons show that the median 
level of experience for Essex County’s com- 
mercial teachers is approximately three 
years higher than for the commercial teach- 
ers in the state of New Jersey. Comparisons 
with other states seem to indicate that the 
high school teachers of Essex County have 
a higher median level of experience than 
any of the other states studied. 

sataries. No senior high school teacher of 
business subjects in Essex County received 
an annual salary of less than $1,400 for the 
1940-41 school term. Five teachers were 
paid salaries of $5,100. The median salary 
of the 227 commercial teachers was $2,617, 
with an arithmetical mean of $2,793. 

A further analysis of a tabulation of sal- 
aries for commercial teachers in the County 
reveals that only forty-three, or 18.9 per 
cent, of these teachers received less than 
$2,000; 111 teachers, or 48.9 per cent, 
earned from $2,000 to $2,999; thirty-seven 
teachers, or 16.3 per cent, were in the $3,000 
to $3,999 range; the remaining thirty-six 
teachers, representing 15.9 per cent of the 
commercial teachers, had an annual salary 
of $4,000 or higher. 

The salary range for the noncommercial 
teachers of the County is somewhat greater 
—$1,000 to $5,600. The six teachers receiv- 
ing less than $1,300, however, are assistant 
or part-time teachers. The median salary 
for the 1,245 noncommercial teachers was 
found to be $2,747, with a mean salary of 
$2,983. 

It is significant to note that both the 
median and the average salaries are some- 
what higher for the noncommercial teachers 
than for the commercial teachers. This is 
probably due to the fact that the noncom- 
mercial teachers have more academic train- 


ing and their median years of teaching 
experience is higher. 

The median salary of $2,617 for the 227 
commercial teachers of Essex County is 
$715 higher than the median in 1937 for the 
1,275 business teachers in the state of New 
Jersey.” According to that report, the me- 
dian salary for the state was $1,902. 


It is striking to trace the trend of salaries 
of the commercial teachers in the state. In 
1916 the median was but $1,100; the 1928 
median was twice as high as the 1916 figure, 
or $2,200; the 1937 median showed a $300 
decline from the previous level. This, no 
doubt, was due largely to the general de- 
crease in teachers’ salaries during the de- 
pression and post-depression years. 

It is safe to say that the commercial 
teachers of the state are now receiving 
higher salaries than four years ago. It also 
seems reasonable to surmise that the busi- 
ness teachers of Essex County are still con- 
siderably above the current median salary 
for the state of New Jersey. 


Space does not permit a detailed com- 
parison of salaries for Essex County with 
other sections of the country. A summary, 
however, reveals that in the comparisons 
made, the salaries received by the Essex 
County high school teachers were found to 
be considerably higher than the averages 
for cities of corresponding size in other parts 
of the country. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUsIONS. This study sur- 
veys the status of the 227 commercial teachers 
and the 1,245 noncommercial teachers who 
teach in the twenty-one senior high schools 
located in fifteen cities of Essex County, 
New Jersey. 

Tabulations on the sex of the teachers 
indicate that there is a higher percentage of 
men teaching commercial subjects than 
there are teaching noncommercial subjects— 
54.2 per cent male for the commercial teach- 
ers, and 47 per cent male for the noncom- 
mercial teachers. 

A summary of the degrees held by the 
high school teachers of Essex County re- 
veals that the noncommercial teachers have 
a higher percentage of degrees held than the 
commercial teachers—92.2 per cent for the 
noncommercial teachers as compared with 
87.7 per cent for the commercial teachers. 
The noncommercial teachers also have a 
higher percentage of advanced degrees, as 
well as a lower percentage of teachers with- 
out degrees. 


*Comparison of Business Education in the High Schools of New Jersey in 1915-16, 1987-28, and 1936-87. Unpublished report, 
1937, State Department of Public Instruction Trenton, New Jersey. 
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When it comes to the length of teaching 
experience, the noncommercial teachers 
again lead the way. With a median of 
thirteen and six-tenths years for the com- 
mercial teachers, and a median of seventeen 
years for the noncommercial teachers, a 
difference of three and four-tenths years is 
apparent. 

Median and mean salaries paid to the 
commercial teachers are somewhat lower 
than comparable figures for the noncom- 
mercial teachers. The commercial teachers’ 
median salary is $2,617, and the mean 
salary is $2,793. For the noncommercial 
group the figures are $2,747 and $2,983, 
respectively. 

It is concluded, therefore, that with re- 
spect to degrees held, years of teaching 
experience, and salaries received, the non- 
commercial teachers of Essex County show 
higher averages than the commercial teach- 
ers. 

Further comparisons found in this study 
show that the commercial teachers in this 
County are better prepared, have more 
years of experience, and receive higher 
salaries than the commercial teachers as a 
whole for the state of New Jersey. 

Finally, comparisons of Essex County 
high school teachers with other states and 
with national averages show clearly that 
the teachers in this County, on the average, 
have taught longer, hold more advanced 
degrees, and receive higher salaries than 
teachers in similar-sized cities in other sec- 
tions of the country. 

TABLE VI 


Comparative Status of Commercial and Noncommercial 
Teachers in the High Schools of Essex County, New Jersey 

















Non- 
Commercial | commercial 
Bases for Comparison Teachers Teachers 
(227) (1,245) 
Percentage of Men....... 54.2% 47.0% 
Percentage With at Least 
a Four-Year Bachelor’s| 
Se oe 87.7% 92.2% 
Percentage Holding Ad- 
vanced Degrees........ 29.5% 40.1% 
Median Length of Teach-| 
ing Experience......... 13.6 Yrs. 17 Yrs. 
Median Salary for 1940-41 $2,617 $2,747 
Mean Salary for 1940-41 . $2,793 $2,983 











The following observations and recom- 
mendations concerning this study may be 
noted : 
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1. The number of men and women teach- 
ing in the high schools of Essex County is 
fairly evenly distributed. This seems to be 
a desirable condition, and one that should 
be continued. 


2. Even though there appears to be some 
variation in the education of the commercial 
and the noncommercial teachers, it may be 
due to the fact that many of the older com- 
mercial teachers came into the system at a 
time when little training was required. 
While exactly the same length of training 
is now required for all teachers, the older 
ones should be encouraged and stimulated 
to take further training. 


8. On the other hand, the condition 
mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
should not be considered as being serious, 
for many of the teachers who do not hold 
degrees no doubt have had specialized train- 
ing and practical experience. This, to a 
large extent, supplements their collegiate 
work. This training and experience should 
also be encouraged, especially in the business 
teaching field. 

4. For the same length of training and 
the same years of experience, the salaries 
should be equal for both commercial and 
noncommercial teachers. The fact that 
salaries for teachers in Essex County are 
higher than in other sections of the country 
does not mean that the teachers are being 
overpaid; this condition may exist because 
these teachers have had more training and 
experience. Differences in the cost of living 
may be another important factor. 





PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 
Goodfellow - Kahn 


An illustrated textbook-workbook combined 
which provides an entirely new type of clerical 
training. It trains students specifically to handle 
clerical responsibilities in six distinctly different 
types of jobs. It is suitable for the ninth- or the 
tenth-grade level, or for use with retarded 
students on the eleventh- or the twelfth-grade 
level. It is excellent for a general vocational 
course. 


List price $1.00, subject to school discount. 
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Grading and Testing in Transcription 


S. J. Wanous 


Assistant Professor of Commerce 
University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


The last of a series of five 





Tue twin aims 
or goals of transcrip- 
tion—mailable copy 
and reasonable speed 
of production—must 
be in the foreground 
of our thinking 
throughout the prepa- 
ration and teaching of 
the transcription 
course. These goals 
must be clearly in 
mind when we meas- 
ure the students’ ap- 
proach to them in 
terms of grades. 

Since it has become 
the practice to measure each student’s skill 
or knowledge in terms of numbers or letters, 
we must make a conscious effort to make 
our achievement goals and our grade or 
credit goals as nearly synonymous as possi- 
ble; otherwise, we may find our emphasis 
more on the means to an end rather than on 
the end itself. In transcription, this end is 
a skill that is adequate for vocational use. 

Have we been prone to say, in effect, 
“Now, James, you must improve that tech- 
nique if you expect to get a B in this course,” 
instead of “Now, James, you will want to 
improve that technique so you can qualify 
for the type of job for which you are pre- 
paring.” 

Achievement goals have been pushed into 
the background by our emphasis on a certain 
number of credits or a certain number of 
semesters in school as evidence that a student 
is ready for a job, rather than the attain- 
ment of certain knowledges and a usable 
skill as evidence that a student has had 
sufficient training to enter the business 
world. Because grading by numbers or let- 
ters is the accepted medium for recording 
student learning, we must then decide how 
we can most effectively express the student’s 
skill development through that medium. 

THE GRADING PLAN. Theoretically, we should 
have fairly uniform minimum standards 





S. J. Wanous 
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lrol V. Whitmore 
Acting Assistant Professor 
School of Business, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


articles on transcription. 





for initial employment 
which would give us a 
starting point for devi- 
sing a grading system. 
However, there are 
several practical con- 
siderations that inter- 
fere. They are: 

(1) No comprehen- 
sive survey has been 
made on a_nation- 
wide basistodetermine 
occupational — stand- 
ards. In fact, there are 











too few individual 
businesses that have 
established their own 
employment standards. Therefore, while we 
know that our classroom standards should 
parallel occupational standards, we have no 
positive means of comparison. Our only 
alternative is to judge occupational stand- 
ards by the offices in which we have worked, 
by interviews with stenographers who are 
employed in what we believe to be repre- 
sentative offices, and by what we read 
on studies made of stenographic require- 
ments. 

(2) Transcription courses, as such, are 
offered in all too few institutions. Transcrip- 
tion may be sandwiched in a speed-building 
course; or an occasional five-minute take may 
be transcribed double-spaced with a sixty- 
space line. Some schools may offer a nine- 
week course; other schools may offer a one- 
semester course; still other schools may 
offer transcription in the secretarial training 
course along with innumerable other items, 
such as filing, mimeographing, and _ office 
behavior. 

(3) Transcription courses vary widely in 
content. Classes may be called “transcrip- 
tion” in which little or no training is given in 
letter format, in correct erasing, in report writ- 
ing, in memoranda, or in using carbon paper. 
Other classes that are masquerading under 
the title “transcription” are no more than 
speed-building courses in dictation taking. 


Irol V. Whitmore 
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(4) The length of the course varies from 
incidental training to a one-semester or a 
one-year course. 

(5) The materials are usually most in- 
adequate. Little published material is avail- 
able for transcription. The teacher must 
exercise his ingenuity in selecting pertinent 
material from the typing books and the 
shorthand books, in drawing from his own 
personal experience, or in finding research 
studies that shed light on the problem. 
Supplies for students are likely to be meager. 
Stenographers make carbon copies of prac- 
tically all business papers, yet how many 
classes use carbon paper for most of their 
typing? How many students learn to recog- 
nize different weights of paper? How many 
students know the best types of erasers for 
making corrections? Faced as they are with 
these stumbling blocks, how can teachers 
establish their achievement goals, and their 
grading systems? 

Through studies and investigations we 
are beginning to have a clearer picture of 
what the businessman expects of his stenog- 
rapher. From this picture we have been 
able to plan our transcription courses more 
effectively because we know better what we 
are aiming for and we can judge better the 
fitness of our students for office positions. 

As we mentioned at the beginning of this 
article, our achievement goals are mailable 
copy and reasonable speed of production. 
Before we can determine how to grade our 
students on the attainment of these goals, 
we must be sure we understand what is 
meant by each term. 

GRADING QUALITY OF THE TRANSCRIPT. What 
is mailable copy? As we stated in the first 
article in this series, the businessman’s 
standards seem to require that transcription 
should follow the dictation closely; that 
letters should be placed attractively on the 
page; that letters should contain no errors 
in spelling, punctuation, capitalization, or 
hyphenation; that there should be no un- 
corrected typographical errors; and that 
erasures should be made neatly. If these 
are businessmen’s standards, should they 
not, then, be the standards of our classroom? 
Is there any defense for one set of standards 
in the classroom and another set of standards 
in the actual office situation? 

Do we accept letters with typographical 
errors and poor erasures with an admonition 
to the students “to watch that the next 
time” instead of having the material cor- 
rected and resubmitted? In an office, would 
an employer send out a letter with the error, 
pausing only long enough to tell his stenog- 
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rapher “to watch that the next time’? If 
proofreading is a part of transcription—and 
it is for the office worker—can we give credit 
for a certain transcription rate whén there 
were uncorrected mistakes that would make 
the letter unmailable in an office situation? 
Are we guilty of making things easy for our 
classes? Do we “pad” their records by al- 
lowing them time for corrections and refer- 
ences to the dictionary in order that their 
transcription rates will not suffer? Will they 
be allowed “time out” in an office? 

To meet businessmen’s standards, we 
must insist on mailable copy—copy that can 
be sent through the mail “as is.” No grade 
should be given on material that is not mail- 
able; it must be corrected and resubmitted 
before it is acceptable. We may be inclined 
to think it unfair to make students resubmit 
papers that contain only transposed letters 
or some other minor error, but that error, 
small though it may be, indicates faulty 
transcription techniques and the lack of 
good habits in detail work that must be 
formed in the training period. Our students 
must assume the responsibility for proof- 
reading, for looking up doubtful points, for 
correct punctuation and spelling. A stenog- 
rapher’s work is a mass of details. If she 
can’t handle the details, her work is doomed 
to failure. 

In order to measure the grade of mail- 
ability, we might use a grading system simi- 
lar to the following suggestion: 

A—A satisfactory letter with no error other than, 


for instance, a slight off-center spacing, but not 
serious enough for retyping. 


B—A letter that could be made mailable with a 
slight correction (the correction to be made and 
the material to be resubmitted). 


F—A letter that is unsatisfactory because of a mis- 
spelled word, a sentence which has the wrong 
meaning, such poor spacing that retyping would 
be necessary, or any other error that makes the 
material unmailable. 

In such a grading system, slight variations 
that would make no difference in the mean- 
ing of the letter would not be considered 
wrong. Acceptable punctuation would be 
permitted, even though it did not correspond 
exactly to the printed copy from which the 
letter was dictated. Paragraphing would be 
accepted that differed from the printed copy 
if it were reasonable. 

The number of A letters required would 
be determined by the speed goals set for 
each student. That brings us to a discussion 
of what we mean by a “reasonable speed of 
production.” 

GRADING SPEED OF PRODUCTION. What is a 
reasonable speed of production? Here, again, 
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we have no specific number of words a min- 
ute to set as our goal; we have no nation- 
wide occupational standards to guide us in 
setting up our minimum speed goals. As in 
the question of mailable copy, many con- 
siderations enter into the establishment of 
goals for our classes. Standards vary in the 
many business firms; the typing abilities of 
those who enter transcription vary; the 
materials are too meager to permit the en- 
tire process to be measured; the amount of 
time available for transcription is not uni- 
form. For these reasons we must draw from 
the same resources that we used in deter- 
mining mailable copy—businesses that do 
have standards, personal experiences, and 
findings of research workers. 

We can, perhaps, set a minimum standard 
rate below which any student would not be 
vocationally trained. A transcription rate 
below 25 words a minute would probably 
be inadequate for satisfactory office work. 
A rate of 35 words a minute would be de- 
sirable. Two-thirds of the rate required for 
typing in the school might possibly be a 
satisfactory minimum rate; that would de- 
pend on what the required typing rate was. 
Setting an average rate or an above-average 
rate is another question. Above a minimum 
standard, a teacher will want to set individ- 
ual goals for his students. How can these 
individual rates be established? 

Studies have indicated that an efficient 
stenographer transcribes at no less than 
two-thirds of her typing rate. We can say, 
then, that students should set as their goal 
the ability to transcribe at no less than two- 
thirds of their typing rate (and it must be 
above the minimum standard). The follow- 
ing factors must be borne in mind, however, 
in comparing transcription rates with typing 
rates: 

(1) We cannot expect students to tran- 
scribe letters at two-thirds the rate they 
type on straight-copy timed writing tests. 
If we are transcribing letters, we must com- 
pare the transcription rate with the typing 
rate on similar letters. 

(2) We must not overlook the fact that 
the basis for determining the number of 
words typed and the number of words tran- 
scribed must be comparable. Typing mate- 
rial is counted in five-stroke words. Short- 
hand dictation material may be counted 
according to syllabic intensity, actual words, 
or five-stroke words. It is easy to see that 
for comparative purposes the basis for count- 
ing words must be the same. 

In computing speed of production we must 
include all factors which enter into tran- 
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scription, such as handling stationery, oper- 
ating the machine parts, typing, checking 
questionable points in reference books, 
proofreading, and correcting errors. 

DETERMINING THE FINAL GRADE. Now, using 
mailable copy and speed of production as 
our goals, how are we going to determine a 
student’s final grade? In a skill subject 
where work is written every day, the evi- 
dence on which to base an evaluation of a 
student’s work is plentiful. We are fortunate 
that it is not necessary to waste valuable 
teaching time in giving tests at as frequent 
intervals as may be necessary in courses in 
which students learn through reading and 
listening to lectures. We do, of course, find 
occasional testing necessary. In some schools 
we may be required by the administration to 
give quarter or semester tests regardless of 
whether we feel that the tests will tell us 
something we do not already know. 

Since transcription involves so many 
techniques, a one-letter test should be 
avoided as a measure of a student’s ability 
to turn out mailable copy or his speed of 
production. A much truer index of a stu- 
dent’s ability can be obtained from a sam- 
pling of his work for a period of at least a 
week. The number of situations in which 
he will have been placed will be great enough 
to permit a fair evaluation of his efficiency, 
and his work will not have been done under 
the strain of a testing situation. Therefore, 
it does not seem justifiable to give consider- 
able weight to the score he happens to make 
on perhaps one or two letters in a particular 
class period. Another advantage of record- 
ing all the work done by the students is that 
their daily efforts are likely to be more 
nearly maximum in effort when they realize 
that every day’s work is on record. [f all 
teachers in the school are required to give 
final tests, perhaps it might be possible to 
arrange for a test of more than one hour so 
that a more thorough test of the students’ 
abilities could be made. 

Terminal testing in transcription is de- 
fensible if the activity is carried on in such 
a manner so as to be a reliable measuring 
instrument of the ability of each student to 
produce mailable copy at a reasonable speed. 
Testing just to be testing is, of course, never 
defensible. A legitimate test is one that 
determines something that cannot be de- 
termined more accurately in some other 
way. 

PROGNOsTIC TESTS. In addition to checking 
on over-all mastery of instruction, a teacher 
of any subject should know the following 
facts which may be best discovered through 
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some form of testing: (1) The weak and the 
strong points of the students in the back- 
ground prerequisite to the subject; and (2) 
their grasp of in-training instructions. 

From a knowledge of the weak and the 
strong points in background and aptitudes, 
we can (1) set up our program of instruction 
to eliminate the weaknesses and not give 
unnecessary review to points already known; 
(2) we can counsel the students in selecting 
courses; and (3) we can derive suggestions 
on the best possible order of presenting the 
course material. 

At the present time there are too few 
effective means of prognosticating steno- 
graphic aptitudes, and there are no instru- 
ments at all for the transcription process. 
Any preliminary testing of transcription 
students should be designed to expose weak- 
nesses in shorthand skill, typing skill, and 
knowledge of grammar and punctuation 
that might interfere with progress. 

If a teacher has taught his transcription 
students shorthand and typing, little would 
be gained by pretesting, because he is reason- 
ably familiar with their attainments. Gram- 
mar and punctuation might be tested, but 
perhaps a better picture of each doubtful 
student’s command of grammar and punc- 
tuation could be obtained by discussing his 
ability with the English teachers, provided 
all his English training has not been in the 
field of literature. If, on the other hand, the 
teacher is not familiar with the previous 
records of his students, he may give some 
dictation in order to know at what rate the 
students will be able to take notes at the 
beginning of the course. He must know the 
students’ typing rate in order to have an 
idea of about how much dictation will be 
transcribed in the class period and in order 
to help them set their transcription goals. 

DIAGNOSTIC TEsTs. In-training testing may 
be frequent in content subjects, but in a 
skill subject there is less need for formal 
testing. In fact, the transcription process is 
so complex that it is doubtful whether a 
test given within one class period would 
have anything more than general implica- 
tions. For in-training tests, then, we might 
have need for “checkup” tests that would 
be diagnostic in character; tests that would 
measure the mastery and the understanding 
of what has been presented through applying 
the principles and rules that have been 
taught. True-false tests, or any other type 
of pencil-paper test, would be of questionable 
value. 

Because transcription is a composite of 
many techniques, testing each technique by 
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itself would not give a fair basis for judging 
what the student could and would do when 
all the techniques operate together. An in- 
training test that consists of one letter could 
be used to test the following things: a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the shorthand vocabu- 
lary of the particular letter dictated; his 
ability to spell the words included in the 
letter; his command of the punctuation 
rules demonstrated; his knowledge of the 
particular letter format required by the 
teacher in setting up the letter. This method 
would also test the student’s ability to make 
clear carbon copies if they were required. 
However, such a test could not measure 
accurately the student’s transcription rate 
because he would not have done enough 
transcription to give an accurate measure of 
the manipulation of machine parts, of han- 
dling stationery, of applying rules for divid- 
ing words at the end of lines, of using other 
accepted formats, of applying other common 
punctuation rules, and of erasing techniques 
if he did not happen to make an error in that 
particular letter. 

In-training testing has its purposes, but 
care must be taken not to generalize too 
much on the results of the one letter that 
was dictated and transcribed. 

In summary, we can say that we should 
do at least the following things about grading 
and testing in transcription: 

1. Keep the twin aims or goals of transcription 
(mailable copy and speed of production) con- 
stantly in mind. 

2. Consider grading merely as a device for measuring 

a student’s approach to his achievement goal. 

. Base our grades on adequate sampling of the 
student’s work. 

. Measure the entire transcription process in com- 
puting speed of production. 

. Make every effort to develop standards for our 
classes that are the results of our best thinking. 

. Set both minimum standards and individual 
achievement standards. 

. Be sure not to test when you should be teaching. 

. Know for what purpose you are testing and the 
limitations of such testing. 

. Encourage students to work for achievement 
goals rather than for a grade or for credit goals. 

Transcription as a course is still in the 
making; it is not yet included in all curricula, 
and yet it is necessary training for every 
prospective stenographer. We who are 
teaching transcription have the opportunity 
to experiment, to build the course so that 
we shall teach what we are convinced should 
be taught in the way it should be taught. 
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Guidance Records for a Commercial Department 


Ralf J. Thomas 
formerly of West Virginia Institute of Technology 
Montgomery, West Virginia 
(Now in U. S. Navy) 


When Mr. Thomas wrote this article he was head of the com- 
mercial department in the Mauston High School, Mauston, Wisconsin. 


Durine the past ten years we have 
witnessed phenomenal strides in the field of 
guidance work in many school systems. 
The growth of various instruments com- 
monly associated with good guidance pro- 
cedures, as well as the emphasis that has 
been placed upon individualized instruction, 
attest to this fact. As time goes on, edu- 
cators are tending to become more and more 
guidance-minded as they observe the satis- 
factory results being attained by schools 
which are already participating in the move- 
ment. It is therefore safe to say that further 
expansion along this line may be expected 
in the future. 

With this rapid growth in the guidance 
movement has come the need for cumulative 
records. These records are, after all, the 
very basis upon which to build an effective 
guidance program, for they tend to give a 
word picture of a student’s past, present, 
and probable future. It is fallacious to as- 
sume that a counselor can give satisfactory 
advice unless he has some definite, unbiased 
knowledge of the student prior to the inter- 
view. This graphic cross section of the 
student’s past not only assists the counselor 
in establishing harmony between himself 
and the student, but it also aids him in 
analyzing the problem confronting the stu- 
dent. 

ROLE OF THE COMMERCIAL TEACHER IN A GUID- 
ANCE PROGRAM. Exactly how does a commer- 
cial teacher fit into this guidance picture? 
How can guidance instruments, such as 
cumulative records, be developed and used 
advantageously by the commercial depart- 
ment? 

The commercial department is in a stra- 
tegic position to assist with the guidance 
work; more especially, it is in a position to 
aid in the development of cumulative records 
for its own use. If permanent records of a 
student’s progress in the commercial curricu- 
lum are properly administered and used, 
they should prove an invaluable aid to all 
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commercial teachers, for they tend to ac- 
complish a two-fold purpose. In the first 
place, such records will serve as an aid in 
counseling work while the student is still in 
school. Through the medium of these rec- 
ords apparent weaknesses may be brought 
to the student’s attention so that his faults 
may be rectified before he leaves school. 
Likewise, in the larger school systems these 
records may be used as a means of acquaint- 
ing the teachers with the student’s previous 
achievements. As a result, a basis can be 
established upon which to plan the work to 
meet individual needs. 

In the second place, these records will be 
valuable in years to come as a means of 
writing adequate letters of recommendation 
about former students who may have been 
out of school for several years. From time 
to time all commercial teachers are called 
upon to recommend a student for a position 
or to write some form of a recommendation. 
In most cases in which no definite informa- 
tion relative to the student’s ability is avail- 
able, these letters become merely a teacher’s 
vague recollection of the student’s achieve- 
ments with no definite facts upon which to 
base his assumptions. However, with a 
simplified permanent record of all students 
who are enrolled in the commercial depart- 
ment, commercial teachers will be in a 
position to write meaningful letters which 
should carry greater weight with prospective 
employers. 

Proof of this need for more adequate let- 
ters of recommendation was forcefully 
brought to my attention as a result of a 
fifteen year follow-up study that was re- 
cently completed in our school system. In 
reply to the question, ““How could Mauston 
High School have been of better service?” 
a number of former students indicated that 
we should maintain permanent records of 
all students, and that these records should 
be used when recommendations were de- 
sired. These former students felt that we 
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should maintain facilities for recording the 
achievements of students as they progress 
through school. Isn’t that exactly the main 
purpose of cumulative records? 

COMMERCIAL GUIDANCE RECORDS IN ACTION. 
In our commercial department we have 
attempted to build our cumulative records 
around the particular offerings of the school 
as they relate to the department. It is a 
mistake to assume that such records can be 
of a standardized nature; rather, they should 
be adapted to meet the needs of the indi- 
vidual school situation. Records similar to 
those at the end of this article are started 
in the tenth grade of our school for all stu- 
dents who complete their first commercial 
subject (typewriting) satisfactorily. We do 
not start the records in the ninth grade, 
when we offer the general business course, 
because general business is considered an 
exploratory course and not of a specialized 
nature. 

These records are kept in manila folders 
in the files of the commercial department. 
They are arranged according to the gradu- 
ating years, and they are filled in, except 
for the first and last sections, as the students 
complete the various offerings of the depart- 
ment. Whenever we deem it essential, the 
records are consulted in regard to the ad- 
visability of having a particular student 
continue with a subject. Naturally, the 
records are somewhat “culled out,” for 
students either fail to do satisfactory work, 
or they are transferred to another course. 
At the time of graduation we have complete 
records of all students who have finished 
the entire commercial course. Toward the 
latter part of the senior year the students 
fill in the first section and the advanced 
stenography teacher fills in the last section. 
These records are not complicated and they 
can be easily understood by the average 
layman. Therefore, they will give a word 
picture of students for years to come. 

From time to time we are called upon to 
recommend some student for a position or 
to express an opinion about some former 
student. With these records, plus the cumu- 
lative records maintained in the school 
office, we are able to present a rather com- 
posite, accurate picture of a student, even 
though it may have been several years 
since we have had actual contact with him. 

Commercial teachers are in a good posi- 
tion to develop records that make it possible 
to do more individual counseling and that 
record achievements for the future. In this 
way we shall not only be assisting with the 
guidance program within our own school, 
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but we shall also be building up records for 
our department for future use. 


PERMANENT RECORD FOR COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


part I. (To be filled in by the student) 

1. Name 
. Address 
. Date of Graduation 
Age 
. Condition of Health 
. Defects 


. Are you interested in office work as a profession? 
Yes No 


. Do you want to work in Mauston? Yes No 


9. Would you be willing to work in a town other 
than Mauston? Yes No 


10. In which type of office work are you most inter- 
ested? (Underline first choice three times; second 
choice twice; and third choice once) General 
Office, Filing, Bookkeeping, Court Reporting, 
Copying Material on the Typewriter, Dictation 
and Transcription, Others 

11. In what type of office would you like to work? 
(Underline first choice three times; second choice 
twice; and third choice once) Real Estate, In- 
surance, Bank, Building and Contracting, Pub- 
lishing House, Automobile Dealer, Electrical 
Supplies, Telephone Company, Doctor, Dentist, 
Goverment, Others 

12. Underline the salary you expect per week: 
$5-$10 $11-$15 %16-$20 $%21-825 %26-%30 

18. Experience, if any 
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14. References 








part u. (To be filled in by the commercial 
teachers and teachers of correlated sub- 
jects) 
1. Commercial Subjects 
a. General Business— 

Grade received lst semester —-__ 
Grade received 2nd semester ——__ 
(1) Comment by the teacher (if possible) 





b. Typewriting 
(1) Grade received 1st semester mae 
Grade received 2nd semester ——____ 
(2) Average speed rate for ten minutes___ 
(3) Accuracy: Good Fair Poor 
(4) Comment by the teacher — 








c. Bookkeeping 
(1) Grade received 1st semester — 
Grade received 2nd semester ———___ 
(2) Neatness of work and penmanship: 
G Fair Poor 
(3) Comment by the teacher 








d. Advanced Stenography 
(1) Grade received 1st semester ——______— 
Grade received 2nd semester 
(2) Typewriting 
(a) Accuracy: Good Fair Poor 
(b) Average speed on ten-minute test 








(Concluded on page 143) 
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The Application of Machine Methods to the 
Field of Accounting 


by 


Harold Boyack 
Provo High School 
Provo, Utah 


INTRODUCTION. Machinization is making an 
imprint on the pages of history that no 
doubt will be recognized as one of the major 
contributions of this time. True, there have 
been many objections to the introduction of 
machine methods, mostly on the grounds 
that so many men were replaced and thrown 
out of work. However, there is much doubt 
as to whether this argument is sound. Un- 
doubtedly, the advantages have far out- 
weighed the disadvantages, and the use of 
these machines has given us a much better 
standard of living. 

(This article is concerned with the intro- 
duction of those machines which have found 
their way into our modern business offices. 
A brief history of bookkeeping and account- 
ing leading up to their introduction helps in 
understanding their present position. 


NEED FOR MACHINE BOOKKEEPING METHODS: 
To a large extent the development in ac- 
counting has paralleled the changes which 
have taken place in our economic society. 
As business conditions moved from sim- 
plicity to complexity, so also has‘the develop- 
ment of bookkeeping and accounting moved 
from a simple daybook to a complex system 
of recording facts,) first by hand, and more 
recently through multiple uses of many 
types of machines. The business office has 
adapted itself readily to the machine age. 


SIMPLE BOOKKEEPING METHODS SOLVED PROB- 
LEMS IN SIMPLE ECONOMIC society. As long as 
business remained in the primitive barter 
stage, men felt no need of keeping a record 
of their trades; but as soon as the element of 
credit-was introduced, it became necessary 
to have some record of the amounts due 
from customers. Historians state that the 
art of writing was developed for business 
purposes to enable men to make business 
records. Early records, written on papyrus, 
have been found in Egypt, and pieces of 
baked clay have been found in Babylon with 
records of business transactions written on 
the sides and on the edges. 

Even in comparatively modern times, the 
records kept by small businesses were often 
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crude and incomplete. Little, if anything, 
was recorded except the amounts due from 
debtors. These records were made on loose 
sheets of paper and they were destroyed as 
soon as accounts were collected. These loose 
records proved unsatisfactory, and it was 
only natural that they should be replaced 
with a bound book in which the merchant 
could record one after another the charge 
sales of the day. This practice led to the 
use of the daybook. 


The Daybook. The daybook, being a sole 
record, soon proved to be inadequate. The 
merchant had to spend time looking through 
this daybook whenever a customer wanted to 
pay an account. When the name was found, 
the word “Paid” was marked close by. There 
arose the possibilities of charges being over- 
looked, and no convenient method could be 
used to mark down partial payments. These 
objections were overcome to some extent by 
the adoption of the ledger as a supplementary 
book. Sheets were divided down the center 
for each customer. Inasmuch as the sale was 
made before the collection, and since it is 
natural to start writing on the left side of the 
page, the result was to record the sale on the 
left side of the debtor’s account. The record 
of payments made was kept on the opposite 
side. ‘The records with creditors were re- 
corded on the credit side, thus distinguishing 
them from debtor accounts. This was the be- 
ginning of our present system of debits and 
credits. 


Single and Double Entry Bookkeeping. The next 
stage in the development of accounting was 
in the single entry method. Since the pur- 
pose was merely to determine the amount 
due from a customer or the amount owed to 
a creditor, only commercial transactions 
were recorded. Two books, the daybook and 
the ledger, were used. These books resolved 
themselves into merely books of personal 
accounts and with the increasing complexity 
of modern business they soon proved them- 
selves inadequate. All the transactions of a 
business were not recorded and consequently 
the net profit and the net worth of a business 
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could only be determined by the inventory 
method. 

To correct the weaknesses of the single 
entry method a system of double entry book- 
keeping was devised which still forms the 
‘ basis of our modern accounting systems 
today. The inventor of the system is un- 
known. Even the time and the place that the 
system was first used is a matter of uncer- 
tainty. The most probable source of origin 
was one of the Italian states during the time 
when the Italians were masters of the world’s 
commerce. The first printed work describing 
this system was a section contained in a 
large mathematical treatise entitled Summa 
de Arithmetica, Geometria Proportioni et 
Proportionalita,' written by an Italian monk, 
Lucia Paciola, and published in Venice in 
1494. Simply stated, the treatise rests on 
the theory that every business transaction 
involves the relationship of debtor to 
creditor, or for every debit you must have a 
credit entry. 

INCREASING COMPLEXITY OF ECONOMIC SOCIETY. 
(The importance of accounting to modern 

rogress in commerce and industry is now 
almost universally recognized. The tre- 
mendous growth of business has resulted in a 
vast increase in the volume of records and 
statistics required. It has made necessary 
the development of a mechanical means, 
with scientific operative methods, for ob- 
taining mass quantity data with accuracy 
and dispatch. This same vastness has in- 
creased the necessity of complete internal 
check in the division of clerical work through 
daily automatic balances and proof figures. 
The machine methods especially fit this 
work.) Just as mechanical means solved in- 
dustry’s earlier needs for greater production 
at a fraction of the time required under 
manual methods, so mechanical means have 
now afforded the mechanization of account- 
ing records and necessary paper work of 
modern industry and commerce. 

HISTORY OF MACHINE BOOKKEEPING. By the 
adaptation of the typewriter and the adding 
machine, the routine of handling office trans- 
actions has been able to keep pace with the 
growth of modern industrial and commercial 

operations. The history of the accounting 
machine (calculating phase) dates back to 
the tenth century, but the first practical 
machine to add rapidly and accurately was 
invented by M. Thomas de Colmar, a 
French scientist, in 1820.2, The adding and 
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calculating machines we have today, how- 
ever, are of more recent origin, dating back 
about forty-five years in this country. In 
1884 Don C. Felt, a young machinist in 
Cincinnati, and William Seward Burroughs,’ 


~& young bank clerk in St. Louis, began ex- 


perimental work on calculating machines. 
In 1887 and 1888, respectively, both had 
been granted patents by the United States 
Patent Office. The machines resulting from 
these inventions are now known as the 
Comptometer and the Burroughs adding 
machine. At about the same time the 
history of the Monroe calculating machine 
began, and in 1889 Dr. Herman Hollerith 
received his first patent on the original 
punched-hole sorting and tabulating ma- 
chine. Since that time many improvements 
have been made. 

ADVANTAGES OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT. 
Definite advantages have presented them- 
selves as reasons for wide-spread adoption of 


¢ machine methods. In the bookkeeping and 


accounting department the bookkeeper no 
longer prides himself on his excellent pen- 
manship, nor does the auditor pride himself 
upon his rapid and accurate addition of 
columns of figures. The important thing 
today is to conserve time and to speed up 
operations. 

Speed of Operation. With mass production 
and universal distribution, records had to be 
speeded up in order to make them up-to- 
date at all times. The old-time bookkeeper 
who worked by hand was unable to do this. 
Mechanical equipment relieved bookkeepers 
of the heavy burden of periodical detail 
work. 

Need for Compilation of Statistical Information. 
When transactions become many, varied, 
and extensive, many analyses of operations 
are required—analysis of sales by territories, 
products, and consumers; analysis of selling 
and administrative expense; and analysis of 
distribution costs and operating costs. Ma- 
chines help in compiling this information. 

Accuracy. Loss of time’ and expense occur 
if there is the constant necessity for proving 
work which has already been done. The ap- 
pliances that have been perfected make it 
possible to perform accurately, and also to 
provide a constant check after each opera- 
tion has been completed. If an operator 
makes an error, the machine is so con- 
structed that it will reveal this error im- 
mediately. 


‘Henry Rand Hatfield, Thomas Henry Sanders, and Norman Lee Burton, Accounting Principles and Practices (Boston, Mass.: 


Ginn and Company, 1940), p. 17. 


‘William Rodney Thompson, Accounting Systems—Their Design and Installation (Chicago, Illinois: LaSalle Extension Uni- 


Versity, 1936), p. $45. 
*Loe. cit. 
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Provision for Internal Check. Internal check is 
also important. The management is not 
only concerned with controlling external 
factors, but also with controlling internal 
factors. The mechanical equipment is con- 
stantly furnishing automatic proofs and 
tends to establish an internal check on the 
business operations. 


CLASSIFICATION OF ACCOUNTING MACHINES. 
The classification of ~these machines into 

road groups would divide them into adding 
machines, calculating machines, billing ma- 
chines, bookkeeping machines, and, other 
machines of a miscellaneous nature.) I do 
not intend to discuss all these groups‘in this 
article. Instead, I shall single out one group 
and discuss it in detail. To discuss the 
features of the many machines manufactured 
by various companies within a given field 
would also involve needless repetition. Toa 
large extent the important features have been 
installed on all leading makes of machines. 
A description of the work of the bookkeeping 
machines is given in this article. 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. Most modern 
bookkeeping and accounting machines will 
post accounts receivable records, customer’s 
ledger account alone, or customer’s state- 
ment and ledger accounts with sales analyses, 
if desired, all in one operation; they can 
transfer balances to new statements, simul- 
taneously prepare the trial balance as a by- 
product, and age accounts, if desired, in the 
same operation; they can post accounts 
payable, the vendor’s ledger account alone, 
remittance advice and ledger account, or 
voucher in duplicate or triplicate with pur- 
chase distribution, if desired, in the same 
operation; they can post stock inventory 
control records (show quantity only, show 
value only, or show both quantity and value), 
show quantity on order as well as balance on 
hand, and automatically indicate when the 
stock needs replenishing; they can prepare 
the pay roll records with employees’ earning 
statement, and provide the pay roll journal in 
the same operation, and they can post the 
general ledger and simultaneously prepare 
the general journal as a by-product. 

Most machines can also be used for addi- 
tion, subtraction, and all kinds of figuring, 
including multiplication. Extensions on in- 
voices, pay roll records, and inventory sheets 
can be completed. Purchases, sales, ex- 
penses, past-due accounts, and disburse- 
ments can be analyzed. 


Underwood-Elliot-Fisher machines vary 
from the other makes and models in that 
they are the only record writing machine 
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with the flat writing surface. The other ma- 
chines are upright. 
Still another development which is rapidly 


gaining in popularity is the photographing of — 


various records. In order to avoid duplica- 
tion of bulky records, pictures are taken. 
This involves a special photographing ma- 
chine which, if the forms can be put in the 
machine fast enough, will take photographs 
at the rate of ninety a minute. This film 
can be projected when desired on a specially 
developed desk-type projector which re- 
produces on an illuminated glass plate a 
picture one and one-half times the normal 
size of the document photographed. This 
method is being used extensively by the 
railroads in connection with their shipping 
orders. 

Another group of machines, distinctive in 
and of themselves, are the punched card 
tabulating and accounting machines. The 
purpose of the machines in this group is to 
provide for a breakdown of the work that is 
done in the various territories, by a depart- 
ment, by salesmen, or, if necessary, by 
products. These machines are not sold 
outright to any company, but they are 
built to the specifications of the various 
companies and are then rented to them. 
Some similarity can be drawn to the opera- 
tion of the royalty system. 

The first machine in this group is known as 
the card punching machine. It has a key- 
board that is similar to the keyboard of a 
typewriter—with both numerals and the 
letters of the alphabet. Each key when 
struck punches a hole in a card. After 
punching all the necessary information on 
the card, it is removed and assembled with 
many others. These cards are put in the 
punched card sorting machine which sorts 
them into various stacks according to the 
holes that have been punched—each round 
hole representing a number or a letter. From 
this machine the cards go to the punched 
card accounting machine which automatic- 
ally prepares complete printed reports from 
the data contained on the punched cards. 

WHEN SHOULD MACHINE METHODS BE IN- 
STALLED? Machine methods are now being 
made applicable to even the smallest busi- 
nesses. By making simple adjustments, 
these machines can take care of all the 
necessary bookkeeping work for a company. 
When I visited the Remington Rand Com- 
pany one of the officials aptly stated the 
completeness of the work done by these 
machines by saying, “They will do anything 
in connection with making out the pay roll 

(Concluded on page 144) 
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CLASSROOM *** PROFESSIONAL 


The Case for Commercial Geography 


For some time teachers 
have been bombarded with 
talk about scope and se- 
quence, integration and fu- 
sion. For many of us, this talk has led only 
to confusion, particularly when the results 
of such ventures have been reviewed—not 
that these movements or trends are not 
pointing the way progressively and courage- 
ously, for I believe that they are. All too 
frequently, however, some of us are prone 
to forget our fundamental psychology of 
learning and go madly into some project 
without fully realizing its consequences as 
far as the student is concerned. Many 
theories look good on paper, but the business 
of life expects results, not promises. 

With this thought in mind, I began some 
time ago to observe more closely the teach- 
ing of geography in the senior high school. 
Perhaps I should say the learning of geog- 
raphy, for that is what I am most concerned 
about. It is my contention that high school 
graduates do not have the real background 
of geographic knowledge that is necessary 
for business or private life in this country, 
and that many teachers of social studies are 
trying to include in their courses a smatter- 
ing of geography and geographical principles. 
However, this geography is being included in 
the social studies only as events occur whose 
explanation could only be given with a 
geographic background—not that this is not 
the way to teach social studies. It most 
certainly is. Truly, however, it is not the 
way to teach geography when fundamental 
geographic principles are to be the results of 
the learning process. If we learn by doing, 
and if we are not doing geography, how can 
we expect our students to know geographic 
facts? If these facts are only the fringe of 
the design and not the pattern, how can the 
fundamental processes bring out any result 
except a fuzzy knowledge of the subject? 
In other words, we must teach the students 
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geography in order that they 
may learn geography. 

In furthering this discus- 
sion, you naturally think of 
the worth of geography to the student. If 
we are to teach it, is it worth having a place 
in the curriculum? Can it be considered a 
fundamental subject, such as mathematics, 
history, or English? I believe that if you 
will look at the picture from a distance and 
look at it dispassionately,- you will realize 
that no man or woman, boy or girl, can 
possibly live without coming into contact 
with some geographic fact. Does the student 
read the newspaper? Does he wonder where 
the places mentioned are located? What 
caused the flood? What caused that storm? 
Why did that army attack at a particular 
point? Why build a bridge there? Where 
is he going on that trip—East, West, South, 
or North? Which is the quickest and the 
most economical type of transportation 
when the terrain of the earth is considered? 
Why is this a good or a bad locality in which 
to live? Where might he go to get a job 
because some facts of geography would help 
to determine that such a place would be 
good or bad? How can the student possibly 
get along without such information? Every 
one of these questions can be answered by a 
knowledge of geography, and I think you 
will agree with me that the answers are 
quite necessary to the well-rounded life of 
the average person. 

To substantiate the statement that our 
senior high school students do not know 
geography, allow me to quote from three 
letters I have received from university 
professors whose experience and _ back- 
ground in the institutions which they repre- 
sent will surely help us to see the situation 
as it really is. First, let me quote from a 
letter I received from Dr. Carl Sauer of the 
department of geography at the University 
of California, Berkeley: “Apparently, physi- 
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cal geography has disappeared almost en- 
tirely from our Western high schools, which 
are surrounded by more physical geography 
than those of the rest of the country. 


“Tt is our experience that we have to 
start from scratch with freshmen registrants 
in geography. We can count on no formal 
geographical knowledge. I suspect that most 
of what they know they have picked up in 
the movies or from automobile trips and 
road maps. They know nothing of the na- 
ture of the earth’s surface, its climates, and 
its vegetation, as well as the phenomena of 
human distribution and activities. There is 
a large, large job of education ahead. It 
probably would involve the rebuilding of a 
series of geography courses in the junior high 
school before the high school situation can 
be considered seriously.” 


Dr. Frederick E. Emmons, Pacific Coast 
manager of Thomas Cook & Son, Wagons- 
Lits, Inc., and a member of the faculty in the 
department of geography at the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, said 
in his letter: “I’m very much interested in 
the subject you bring up, and I wish to 
assure you that from my own experience of 
twenty years as high school principal and 
superintendent of schools, I have found high 
school students and teachers lacking in the 
general field of geography. 

“After many years of educational experi- 
ence, I have come to the conclusion that 
geography should be made a basic study of 
our educational program.” 

To bring to our attention further the 
point of view of university instructors, I 
shall quote a letter from Dr. George M. 
McBride of the department of geography at 
the University of California, Los Angeles: 
“This letter is in reply to your questions 
addressed to different members of our de- 
partment regarding the preparation of high 
school students in regard to geography. All 
the department members answered in about 
the same words—the students have es- 
sentially no training. The situation is about 
as it would be in mathematics or chemistry 
if students took work in those fields during 
their grade school years, and then had no 
opportunity to look into the field until they 
reached college or university. 


“Chester H. Rowell, regent of the Uni- 
versity of California and editor of the San 
Francisco Chronicle, stated in a public ad- 
dress recently that he considered one of the 
greatest mistakes in our educational system 
to be the omission of geography in the grades 
between the elementary school and the 
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university. We get students in our ele- 
mentary schools who have an astoundingly 
scant knowledge of the world in which they 
live. Some seem to have lived shut within 
four walls, and with virtually no knowledge 
of what takes place in the world outside. 
Some hardly seem to know in which direction 
the sun rises and sets. In other words, any 
geography which they learned in the grade 
schools has been forgotten by the time they 
reach the university. You can imagine how 
secure the foundation is on which we have 
to build. So, you can say that we support 
your contention whole-heartedly, and we 
would like to see something come of your 
idea that high school students in general 
need a great deal more work in the field.” 

After such evidence as this it can easily 
be seen that those students who are entering 
the business world directly from high school 
are no better prepared in the knowledge of 
geography than the students who are 
entering college. 

In answer to the question as to where 
geography might be placed in the curriculum 
of a senior high school, I suggest that it be 
included in the senior year as a semester 
course to balance the required one-half year 
in civics. No doubt in other states there is a 
rigid requirement regarding history and 
civic education which could be readily 
amended to include a semester of geography. 

I sincerely hope that this article may serve 
to jar us a bit with regard to what I consider 
a serious omission in our present high school 
curriculum. If ever we needed to know our 
country and our world, we need to know 
them now. 

Is your school doing anything about this 
condition, geographically speaking? 
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No Dumping Allowed 


For years the commercial 
departments in many schools 
have been the dumping ground 
for all pupils who are unable 
to carry the college prepara- 
tory course, or for those pupils 
who do not intend to enter 
college. This condition has 
had a deleterious effect on commercial work 
in the high school. For many years we in 
Indiana High School were also subject to 
this unsatisfactory practice. 

In recent years, however, this situation 
has been practically eliminated in our school. 
We have about 1,000 pupils who are classi- 
fied into the following fields: 30 per cent 
commercial; 30 per cent college preparatory; 
and 40 per cent practical arts or general. 
Some of the steps taken to achieve the 
present results go back many years and they 
are really cumulative. The program is one 
in which the administration, the faculty, and 
the townspeople work together for the good 
of all our pupils. 

The high school principal checks the back- 
ground of each incoming freshman as to the 
grades earned in his elementary school work, 
the results of an intelligence test, and his 
general attitude as displayed during a per- 
sonal interview. Any pupil who has a low 
intelligence rating or who has poor grades 
in previous work is not permitted to take 
commercial work until he proves his ability 
by doing good work in the basic ninth-grade 
subjects, such as English, civics, and mathe- 
matics. After pupils are admitted to the 
commercial department they must maintain 
a satisfactory grade of work or they are 
shifted into some other field. 

During the sophomore year each commer- 
cial pupil takes a year of exploratory work. 
During the first semester he studies book- 
keeping for fifteen weeks and salesmanship 
for the last three weeks. In the second 
semester, Shorthand I is taken. All sopho- 
more commercial pupils take a full year of 
typewriting. These are the only commercial 
subjects that are taken during the tenth year. 
In addition the pupils carry classes in biol- 
ogy, English, health, and world history. 

During the second week in May the names 
of all commercial pupils are arranged on a 
columnar sheet. To the right of the names 
there are columns for grades in shorthand, 
bookkeeping, typewriting, penmanship, rapid 
calculation, English 9, English 10, and junior 
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business training. After all the 
material is assembled on the 
columnar sheets, the pupils are 
classified into four groups: 
secretarial, bookkeeping, retail 
selling, and drop-outs. 

The names of the fifty pupils 
rating highest in shorthand 
are put on one sheet along with their 
grades in typewriting, penmanship, English 
9, and English 10. The names of the fifty 
pupils rating highest in bookkeeping are 
listed along with their grades in penman- 
ship, rapid calculation, and junior business 
training. The pupils rating highest in sales- 
manship are listed with their grades in pen- 
manship, rapid calculation, junior business 
training, and English. When all these names 
have been listed, every tenth-grade commer- 
cial pupil is on one of these lists. The per- 
sonality, appearance, and neatness of the 
pupil is also listed and considered in the 
light of a potential office worker. No pupil 
is denied the right to take commercial work 
because of personality or appearance defects, 
but he is told of the weakness, and we do all 
we can to help him to overcome his weakness. 
He is told that if he does not improve, his 
chances of being employed are poor. He is 
also told that we do not recommend gradu- 
ates for positions unless they have the physi- 
cal, mental, and personality qualifications 
necessary to do satisfactory work with 
others in an office or in a business establish- 
ment. 

From these lists twenty-five pupils are 
selected for secretarial work, twenty are 
selected for bookkeeping work, and forty are 
selected for retail selling work. In many 
cases pupils rank high in one of the three 
basic subjects but fall down on some of the 
related work. In such cases they are not 
permitted to follow that field of work in 
which they rank high if the related subject 
is valuable. They are assigned to the field 
in which their ratings are fairly uniform. 

The following case is typical of the prob- 
lems that arise in the secretarial group: 
Mary Brown did well in shorthand, but she 
just managed to pass English 9 and was on 
the border line in English 10. It was decided 
to place Mary in one of the other fields unless 
she took some remedial work in English 
during the summer. Another typical case is 
that of George Jones. George was high in 
(Concluded on page 144) 
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A Filing Clinic 


In my discussion of a filing 
clinic I do not intend to enter 
into a controversy as to whether 
a filing course, set apart as such, 
is justified in the training of stenographers. 
Even though it is a fact that filing can be 
taught on the job more effectively, it is well 
to consider the advisability of giving the 
student-stenographer at least a “speaking 
acquaintance” with general office filing. To 
do this may shorten the “on-the-job” period 
of training, it may help to reduce some of 
the frustration encountered during the first 
few days on the job, and it may also stand 
the student in good stead if it becomes 
necessary for him to start a filing system in 
a new office or to reorganize an old filing 
system. 

Teaching a class or a unit of filing can be 
an intensely interesting experience for both 
the teacher and the students. Even the 
community may collect dividends from the 
activity. 

I should like to exemplify these state- 
ments by telling of the experiences I had in 
a school located in a city of approximately 
10,000 people. Among the other courses 
which made up the commercial curriculum 
was one in filing. Classes were scheduled to 
meet once a week for one semester. It was 
found, however, that the course could be 
made more effective if classes were held 
three times a week for six weeks. The class 
had an enrollment of forty students. 

Most of the students were taking steno- 
graphic subjects, and many would eventually 
be employed in the community. This meant 
that a survey of the community had to be 
made to ascertain its needs before the course 
could be taught functionally. 

The community survey was made by the 
students of the class, and we had some 
gratifying results. The first few class periods 
were spent in getting a general overview of 
filing. Its personal use had never occurred 
to many of the students before. It never 
occurred to the students that they carried 
around with them every day, in the form of 
their school notebook or binder, a chrono- 
logically arranged subject matter file. The 
filing of monthly bills at home was brought 
to their attention, and many went home to 
investigate the particular system that was 
used. Discussion in class about home sys- 
tems brought out a great deal of the history 
of filing. The class developed the idea that a 
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system must be used in the proc- 
ess of putting things away be- 
cause they must be found 
again. From this decision they 
developed the idea of filing as a “finding 
system.” 

Rules for filing alphabetically were brought 
in at this point and each rule was discussed 
from a common-sense viewpoint. Each rule 
evolved as the solution to a problem rather 
than as an arbitrary statement or rule. The 
following is a list of the rules which were 
presented in class to be used when filing 
general office correspondence alphabetically: 

1. The names of individuals are transposed by 
using the last name first. 

2. The names of an individual are transposed when 
they are used in the name of a company. 

3. Names of companies, institutions, and organiza- 
tions are indexed as written. 

4. Individual name prefixes are considered as part 
of the name. 


5. Hyphenated surnames of individuals are con- 
sidered as one name. 

6. Hyphenated company names are considered 
separately. 

7. Titles which can be spelled as one or two words, 
such as Northeast, are considered as one word. 


8. Compound geographic names in English are 
treated as separate words. Compound foreign 
names are considered separately. 

9. Insignificant words in a title, such as the, and, 
of, &, and for, should be disregarded. Such 
words as Bureau of, Board of, and Commission of 
are disregarded when they are a part of a politi- 
cal subdivision. Domestic titles should be dis- 
regarded, but not foreign titles of persons. 


10. Federal departments are indexed under United 
States Government; they are subdivided by 
departments. 


11. States, counties, and cities are indexed under 
their location; they are subdivided by depart- 
ments. 

12. Names of foreign governments are filed under 
the common name of the country; they are sub- 
divided by departments. 

13. Names beginning with numbers are indexed as 
though the number is spelled out. 

14. All abbreviations are considered as though they 
are spelled in full. 

15. The name of a building is disregarded when the 
street and the number are given. 


16. If an address has more than one number, the 
lowest number is used in indexing. 


17. The given first name of a married woman is 
used in indexing; a cross reference is filed under 
her husband’s first name. 

18. When one name or a company name appears 
with different addresses, they should be ar- 
ranged according to location; the state is used 
only when city names are duplicated. 
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19. In regard to bank names the city is used first 
and then the bank name. 


20. All correspondence to, from, or about a name or 
a subject is filed under that name or subject. A 
special file is set aside for applications for em- 
ployment. 

21. In filing, “‘’s” is disregarded; “‘s’”’ is considered. 


22. Matters under Receivership, Trusteeship, etc., 
are filed under the name of the principal and not 
under the name of the receiver or the trustee. 

The class then discussed general office 

needs. Several students whose fathers were 
doctors volunteered to discuss the needs in a 
doctor’s office. We also had discussions by 
students whose fathers were employed as 
attorneys, real estate men, or in other busi- 
nesses. Thus, the idea of numeric, geo- 
graphic, and subject-matter filing was de- 
veloped in filling the needs of various offices. 


The next topic discussed was filing mate- 
rials and equipment. At this point it seemed 
proper to begin our survey. We obtained 
permission to visit the office of the county 
clerk, and the group investigated it thor- 
oughly during lunch hour. The clerk’s office 
afforded the class one of the finest oppor- 
tunities to survey filing. The court cases 
were an excellent example of numeric filing, 
for they were indexed alphabetically by 
card and by ledger. Since this was also the 
office of the county purchasing agent, the 
students had the opportunity to view sub- 
ject-matter filing at its best. The affidavits 
of the registration of voters afforded a fine 
example of geographic filing by precinct. 
Another file held 30,000 duplicates in alpha- 
betical order. There seemed to be no end of 
material to investigate—there were citizen- 
ship files, marriage license application files, 
letter files, judgment dockets, galleys of 
addressograph plates which contained every 
voter’s name, and other materials too nu- 
merous to mention. The deputy who under- 
took the task of explaining the files to the 
students had all the answers at her finger 
tips and no end of patience. 


The next class meeting was devoted to a 
spirited discussion on filing and the equip- 
ment needed to carry on a filing system. A 
discussion of materials used in filing took on 
a definite meaning after the visit to the 
clerk’s office. 

The forty members of the class had now 
laid the foundation for a real community 
survey. Ten committees were formed of 
four members each and plans were made to 
visit twenty of the leading offices in town, 
including about fifteen different businesses. 
The students visited the offices of doctors 
and lawyers, and even the Chamber of Com- 
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merce. Contacts were made with the people 
in charge of the offices to be surveyed. The 
committees, armed with cameras and note- 
books, then started out. Each committee 
visited two offices. Arrangements were made 
to spend several class periods in each office. 
The person in charge explained to the stu- 
dents the filing system just as though they 
were to start working in that office the next 
morning. In many instances the students 
were given material to file, or they were 
asked for a letter and had to find it. 

In several cases the office head mentioned 
that he felt their filing system could be im- 
proved upon, but he either did not have the 
time to change it, or he was not clear as to 
just what should be done. The committees 
returned to class armed with reams of notes, 
sketches, pictures, and questions. The 
needs and the filing equipment of each office 
were discussed in detail. The class also 
discussed the way in which the equipment 
met the needs of the offices. If a businessman 
showed some dissatisfaction with his filing 
system, the class went into every detail of 
his needs, and even revisited the office. 
With the assistance of all the members of 
the class, sketches were then made for a 
rearrangement of office furniture and filing 
equipment. A list of suggested changes 
within the system itself was drawn up and 
offered to the businessmen who asked for 
such suggestions. 

The students felt as though they were 
specialists in the ways and means of office 
filing, and several students obtained jobs as 
a result of contacts made on their field trips. 
Before the course was completed, word had 
been spread around that the school would 
help any businessman who had an outgrown 
filing system. A number of letters were re- 
ceived from businessmen in the city re- 
questing that the class study their problems 
with the hope of developing more efficient 
filing systems. 

The course ended all too soon, but the 
next class will have a good opportunity to 
develop a real filing clinic for the business- 
men of our city, as well as a research labora- 
tory for themselves. 
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Speed tests are an essential part 
of the office machines course. After 
considerable experimentation I am 
convinced that speed testing is 
necessary for energetic, rapid, and 
skill-developing operation of office 
machines in the classroom. With- 
out testing, the pupils’ practicing 
and ability to solve problems is 
lackadaisical, slow, and inefficient. 

When we use speed tests the 
question of what grade to give for 
a certain performance arises. This 
article is an attempt to answer 
that question. It is based upon an 
analysis of several hundred test 
scores. 

We use the “rotation plan” of teaching 
office machines. This plan is necessary in 
most public schools. We also find that much 
more time is needed in which to acquire a 
satisfactory skill in the operation of calcu- 
lators and voice transcription machines 
than is needed in learning to operate the 
adding listing machines. This explains the 
difference in the number of hours’ practice 
spent on the various machines for which 
grade scales have been developed. 

The following are a few statements to 
help interpret the scales shown on this page 
and on page 119. We use the tests which 
accompany the office machines courses 
published by the South-Western Publishing 
Company for testing the operation of the 
adding machines and the calculators. We 
use every sixth record for testing the opera- 
tion of the voice transcription machines; 
that is, Records Nos. 6, 12, and 18. The 
typewriter strokes in the keys to these rec- 
ords have been counted, and the tests turned 
in by the pupils are graded according to the 
International Typewriting Contest rules. 

The hours of practice indicated on the 
scales cover the hours spent both in class 
and out of class. In other words, “10 to 15 
hours’ practice” means five hours in class 
and one to two hours a day outside of class; 





“20 to 30 hours’ practice” means 
ten hours in class and one to two 
hours a day outside of class. We 
have assignments for thirty to 
forty hours’ practice on the caleu- 
lators, but as yet we have too few 
scores to make a reliable grade scale. 

The scales are based on the num- 
ber of problems solved correctly. 
We have never attempted to in- 
corporate into the scales a con- 
sideration of the number of prob- 
lems attempted. The number 
correct has been the criterion. We 
have checked the answers to two 
decimal places only. If an answer 
should be 23.1546, we consider it correct if 
the pupil puts down 23.15 or 23.16. If the 
decimal point is in the wrong place, or if 
the pupil fails to show a minus or a credit, 
we take one-half off. If problems are skipped 
in the test, we consider them wrong. There- 
fore, if Number 34 was the last problem 
worked by a pupil, and four problems were 
wrong and two were skipped, the score 
would be 28. 

The test numbers given in the scales are 
those printed on the tests we buy. The 
scales are based on thirty-minute tests. 

If these grading scales do not fit your 
situation, or if the results from using them 
seem to be running too high or too low, it 
should be easy to adjust them. 

GRADING SCALES FOR OFFICE MACHINES COURSES 





Adding Listing Machines 





Ten-Key Full Keyboard 


10 to 15 hours’ 
practice 


10 to 15 hours’ 
practice 





Tests Nos. 1 and 2 Tests Nos. 1 and 2 


40 or over A 92% 
30 or over B 86% 
25 or over C 81% 
20 or over D 75% 
19 or under E 


36 or over A 92% 
31 or over B 86% 
27 or over C 81% 
23 or over D 75% 
22 or under E 











iTen-Key Adding Listing Machine Course by Agnew and Goodfellow 
Full Keyboard Adding Listing Machine Course by Agnew and Goodfellow 


Crank-Driven Calculator Course by Goodfellow 


Key-Driven Calculator Course by Goodfellow, Scholl, and Stern 
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Key-Driven Calculating Machines 





10 to 15 hours’ 
practice 


20 to 30 hours’ 
practice 





Tests Nos. 1, 2, and 3 Tests Nos. 3 and 4 





50 or over A 92% 28 or 29 A 92% 
40 or over B 86% 25 or over B 86% 
35 or over C 81% 23 or 24 C 81% 


30 or over D 75% 
29 or under E 


20 or over D 75% 
19 or under E 











Crank-Driven Calculating Machines 





10 to 15 hours’ 
practice 


20 to 30 hours’ 
practice 





Tests Nos. 1 and 2 Tests Nos. 2 and 3 





38 or over A 92% 25 or over A 92% 
32 or over B 86% 18 or over B 86% 
25 orover C 81% 14 orover C 81% 
20 or over D 75% ll orover D 75% 








19 or under E 10 or under E 








Program for Training War 


The difficulty now being encountered in 
the recruiting of qualified stenographers for 
employment in the Washington offices of 
the War Department has made it necessary 
to take steps to alleviate this situation. 
Accordingly, the Division of Civilian Per- 
sonnel and Training, Office of the Secretary 
of War, the United States Civil Service 
Commission, and the United States Office 
of Education have agreed to co-operate in 
the plan outlined below. 

Stenographers are being trained in three 
Eastern cities to meet War Department 
and Civil Service standards, the selection of 
cities being New York, Boston, and At- 
lanta. Training began in September. It is 
expected that five hundred stenographers 
will be trained by the end of December, 1942. 

The trainees will be recruited by the 
Civil Service Commission as junior typist- 
stenographer trainees ($1,260 per annum). 
They will be placed on the pay roll of the 
Division of Civilian Personnel and Training, 
Office of the Secretary of War. To be eligi- 
ble for such an appointment, trainees must 
meet the requirements set forth by the Civil 
Service Commission, which will include 
meeting the regular requirements in respect 
to typing, but being subeligible in respect 
to stenography. 

The United States Office of Education 
directs the training program and exercises 
the control necessary to the maintenance of 
a sound, high-quality training program. The 
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Voice Transcription Machines 





10 to 15 hours’ 
practice 


20 to 30 hours’ 
practice 


Record No. 





Record No. 6 12 


A 92% 
B 86% 





25 w.p.m. or over 
20 w.p.m. or over 
18 w.p.m. or over C 81% 
15 w.p.m. orover D 75% 
14 w.p.m. or under E 


A 92% 
B 86% 


28 w.p.m. or over 
23 w.p.m. or over 
20 w.p.m. orover C 81% 
18 w.p.m. orover D 75% 
17 w.p.m. or under E 














30 to 45 hours’ 
practice 





Record No. 18 





A 92% 
B 86% 


32 w.p.m. or over 
28 w.p.m. or over 
23 w.p.m. orover C 81% 
20 w.p.m. orover D 75% 
19 w.p.m. or under E 

















Department Stenographers 


Office of Education also keeps careful rec- 
ords on the progress of each trainee and 
recommends to the Division of Civilian Per- 
sonnel and Training, Office of the Secretary 
of War, those trainees who make satisfactory 
progress, as well as those who cannot meet 
the requirements of the program. 

The training program has been prepared 
jointly by the Business Education Service 
of the United States Office of Education 
and the Division of Civilian Personnel, 
Office of the Secretary of War. : 

The trainees who complete this training 
program satisfactorily will be classified as 
junior clerk-stenographers at $1,440 a year, 
and will, according to previous agreement, 
proceed to any place in the United States 
where their services are needed for duty for 
an indefinite period of time. 

Earl Strong, special agent, Business Edu- 
cation Service, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, of which B. Frank Kyker is chief, is 
assisting in the organization of these classes 
in the three cities named and in giving 
training courses for the instructors who are 
teaching the classes. 

The schools offering this program, as 
well as the supervisors of the courses in the 
three cities mentioned are: Atlanta Oppor- 
tunity School, Atlanta, Georgia—Parker 
Liles; Boston Clerical School, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts—Rufus Stickney; Central Com- 
mercial High School, New York City—Mrs. 
E. Dwyer. 
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TEACHING AIDS FOR BETTER TEACHING 





You have a choice of a wide variety of teaching 
materials. You may obtain (1) an elementary 
volume, a shorter one-year volume, a one- 
semester volume, and a second year volume; 
(2) optional working papers (printed on eye- 
ease paper); (3) optional practice sets (with or 
without vouchers); (4) free objective achieve- 
ment tests; (5) free achievement awards; (6) 
a comprehensive teachers’ manual; and (7) a 
complete key of solutions. 









® 


The eighteenth edition introduces a new simplified plan of 

teaching that means faster learning. The authors have 

: worked out a spiral development of the principles, proceeding 

ar Ls from a simple, nontechnical treatment in the first cycle 
- through constantly expanding cycles. 





The fundamental steps in the learning process are firmly 
fixed in the mind of the student by repeating the bookkeeping 
cycle many times in the form of a spiral. 


The spirals gradually expand (a) by the gradual introduction 
of new subject matter, and (b) by an increase in the variety 
and the difficulty of the applications. 


® 


S 20 CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
= AND ACCOUNTING 

EIGHTEENTH EDITION e By CARLSON, PRICKETT, FORKNER 

20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING, Eighteenth Edition, 

is the outstanding textbook for high school bookkeeping because it teaches 

fundamental bookkeeping, but in the learning process the student is shown 





how bookkeeping may be used in keeping business records, personal records, 
and social records. In other words, you get a book that emphasizes personal 
and social bookkeeping without sacrificing fundamental vocational bookkeep- 
ing. Every problem and every illustration is built around some actual situation. 


With many of the chapters and in the appendix there is a three-way applica- 
tion of the principles: (1) through business records, (2) through personal records, 
and (3) through records of social organizations. The course is arranged so that 
some of the special applications may be omitted if desired. There are three 
types of problems at the end of each chapter. These are: (1) summary questions, 
including vocabulary study; (2) problems for class discussion; and (3) written 
exercises. At various points throughout the textbook complete cycle projects 
have been included. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 






Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 

























Our Typewriters and the War 


[Editor’s Note: In these comments Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner is making a plea to all business teachers to co- 
operate with the government in obtaining and conserving 
typewriters. Dr. Forkner is head of the department of 
business education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, and president of the National 
Council for Business Education.} 

Critical shortages of equipment to operate 
an effective war program have developed in 
a number of different categories. The short- 
age of most vital importance to the schools 
of the country is that which pertains to the 
difficulty which the government is experi- 
encing in obtaining typewriters for govern- 
mental offices and the offices of the Army 
and the Navy. 

It is reliably estimated that the govern- 
ment will need 800,000 additional typewrit- 
ers soon. This number may be increased as 
the war progresses. Manufacturers are using 
virtually all their productive capacity for 
war materials other than typewriters. 

The government has asked business and 
industry to co-operate by turning in all 
machines that can possibly be spared in 
order to help relieve the shortage. Only a 
few machines have been turned in on this 
invitational basis and they will not be 
enough to break the bottleneck caused by 
the shortage. The War Production Board 
has already requisitioned typewriters from 
nonwar agencies in Washington, and it has 
taken a certain percentage of them. Other 
sources are now being considered by the 
War Production Board, which has the re- 
sponsibility of locating typewriters and pro- 
curing them for the government. Among 
these sources are the public schools, the 
private schools, the colleges, and the uni- 
versities. 

Two problems face the schools in this 
respect. The first is that every school must 
look at its program immediately to make 
certain that every typewriter in the school 
is being used full time to train persons for 
office occupations. It is quite likely that if 
other sources do not supply a sufficient 
number of typewriters, the schools will be 
asked to turn in all those which are not 
being used to train office workers. This 
means that in some public schools the stu- 
dents will no longer be permitted to take 
typewriting for personal use or for an addi- 
tional high school credit. In other schools, 
programs must be arranged so that every 
typewriter is in use, not only for regular 
class work, but also for practice work during 
periods when typewriters stand idle. 
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It also means that we must raise our 
standards of production on the part of our 
typists. Offices throughout the country and 
in governmental bureaus report that in 
many cases two and three girls are used to 
do the work that one good, well-trained 
worker could do. If we could step up our 
training program so that the students would 
turn out 10 per cent more work on the job, 
it would mean that 10 per cent fewer type- 
writers would be needed, which would ma- 
terially lessen the demand on the schools for 
machines. 

Certainly every school that has surplus 
typewriters should, through the superin- 
tendent, get in touch with the War Produc- 
tion Board and offer the machines to the 
government. Every piece of idle equipment 
should be used. Only those typewriters 
manufactured from 1935 on are wanted now. 

Another problem which every school 
should face at this time is that of preparing 
every available person in the community to 
take office positions which are likely to be 
vacated by those who will go into the armed 
forces or into the war industries. At the 
present time there is an acute shortage of 
typists and stenographers in those areas 
where there are Army camps, Navy posts, 
or large war industries. 

It is suggested that if teachers want to 
aid in the war effort, they can make a great 
contribution if they will utilize their time 
and effort in setting up courses for those 
who have had some training in office work 
in past years in order that they may refresh 
their skills. The group of girls who are now 
juniors and seniors in high school can also 
be trained in after-school and evening 
classes, if necessary, for positions as typists 
and stenographers. Already in many schools 
special classes are being given to boys to 
fit them for entrance into the Army or into 
industry. Courses in typewriting and short- 
hand should be offered on the same basis to 
the girls. 

Schools should consider their programs 
carefully in order to make certain that their 
typewriters are used to the best advantage 
before turning them in to the government. 

Another factor to be considered at this 
time is the upkeep and the repair of type- 
writers. Every student must be taught that 
the first duty he has toward the typewriter 
on which he works is to keep it clean and 
in good order. Don’t leave the cleaning to 
one class once a week. Be sure that every 
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student cleans every typewriter every time he 
uses it. It is a good practice to inculcate, 
but it can’t be done by having the usual 
“typewriter-cleaning day.” We can all cut 
down materially on the need for repairs, 
which are going to be next to impossible to 
get in the days and weeks and months to 
come, if we begin now to take better care of 


our typewriters. 
a . e 


Ray Farmer Elected at Rutherford 


Ray Farmer has been appointed to teach 
business subjects at Fairleigh Dickinson 
Junior College, Rutherford, New Jersey. 
He will be in charge of the business depart- 
ment, and he will conduct a program which 
will combine practical business experience 
with classroom teaching. Under this new 
program students will assume real business 
responsibilities as soon as they are ready for 
such work. 

Mr. Farmer received the A. B. degree 
from Montana State University, Missoula, 
in 1932. In 1938 he was awarded the Mas- 
ter’s degree by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. For three 
years he served as superintendent of schools 
at Hot Springs, Montana. He also taught 
commercial work at Fergus County High 
School, Lewistown, Montana, and at Goddard 
College, Plainfield, Vermont. In addition to 
being head of the business administration 
department at Goddard College, Mr. Farmer 
was also comptroller of the school. 


Junior College Meeting Cancelled 


Because of increasing transportation prob- 
lems during wartime, the American Associa- 
tion of Junior Colleges has cancelled its 
annual meeting which was scheduled to be 
held in St. Louis, Missouri, on March 4-6, 
1943. Instead of holding one national meet- 
ing, six regional meetings will be held at 
points convenient to junior college adminis- 
trators in the areas covered by the six re- 
gional junior college organizations. 

The group meetings scheduled for this 
fall are as follows: Junior College Council 
of the Middle States—New York City, 
November 28; Southern Association of Junior 
Colleges—Memphis, December 1; and New 
England Junior College Council—Boston, 
December 5. Group meetings to be held 
next spring are: North Central Council of 
Junior Colleges—Chicago; Northwest Asso- 
ciation of Junior Colleges—Spokane; and 
California Junior College Federation—Los 
Angeles. 
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Westminster College Appointments 
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Sarah Hamilton 


Robert Galbreath, Jr. 


Russell N. Cansler, head of the depart- 
ment of secretarial science at Westminster 
College, New Wilmington, Pennsylvania, 
has just announced the appointments of 
Sarah Hamilton and Robert F. Galbreath, 
Jr., to the faculty. 

Miss Hamilton obtained her B. B. A. de- 
gree from Westminster College in 1938 and 
has since done graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and Columbia University, New York City. 
She has taught in the high schools at Midway 
and Point Marion, Pennsylvania. Miss 
Hamilton has also had some experience in 
business offices. She is taking the place of 
Donald Lawrence who has been called for 
military service. 

Mr. Galbreath taught business subjects 
for three years in the Gibson Senior High 
School, Butler, Pennsylvania, before going 
to New Wilmington. Last year he held a 
teaching fellowship in the business education 
department at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. While at the 
University of Pittsburgh Mr. Galbreath 
received the Master’s degree in education 
and completed his work toward a Doctor’s 
degree. He obtained his B. B. A. degree 
from Westminster College in 1933. He has 
also attended the University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill. 


Haynes Reappointed Deputy Sheriff 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, professor of 
business education, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, has been reappointed deputy 
sheriff of Knox County. His appointment is 
for a period of two years. Dr. Haynes was 
first appointed deputy sheriff in 1941. 
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* * %* Business Teachers 


The following is a list of business teachers 
who are now in various branches of the 
armed services of the United States. This 
list is a supplement to the list published in 
the September issue of Tot BALANCE SHEET. 
Lionet Bat, High School, North Arlington, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Joun Boscu, High School, Belleville, New Jersey— 
U.S. Army 

Puitup Bromuey, San Diego State College, San 
Diego, California—U. S. Navy 

T. Cart Brown, state supervisor of distributive 
education, State Department of Education, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina—U. S. Army 

Josern E. Buckxiey, High School of Commerce, 

Springfield, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

STANLEY CALABRO, High School, Harrison, New 

Jersey—U. S. Army 
Ivan CampBELL, High School, Valley Stream, New 
York—U. S. Army 

Francis E. Carr, High School, Athol, Massachu- 

setts—U. S. Army 

Davin Cuasz, High School, West Haven, Connecti- 

cut—U. S. Army 

Wisor C. Cisseit, University of Maryland, Col- 

lege Park, Maryland—U. S. Army 
Arnotp Conpon, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona—U. S. Navy 

T. James Crawrorp, Woman’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina—U. S. Navy 

GerorceE Cronin, High School, New Bedford, Mas- 

sachusetts—U. S. Army 

Joun C. Crouse, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 

Kansas—U. S. Army 
Joun Cumisxy, Community High School, Columbus, 
Kansas—U. S. Army 


Guy Dantezs, Bosse High School, Evansville, In- 
diana, and U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C.—U. S. Army 


Louis M. Dean, Pomona Junior College, Pomona, 
California—U. S. Navy 


Parker J. Dexter, High School, Concord, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Army 


Curtis DickenmMaN, Farmington High School, 
Unionville, Connecticut—U. 5. Coast Guard 


Dr. Lioyp V. Dovatas, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, lowa—U. S. Navy 


Wa ter Dupas, South Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 


James Dye, High School, Hamden, Connecticut— 
U.S. Army 


Lesuie K. Fauuxner, High School, Orange, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Navy 


Max Fesser, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas—U. S. Army 


L. C. Fowuer, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky—U. S. Navy 


GeErRMAIN GABRIEL, High School, West Haven, Con- 
necticut—U. S. Army 


Emery Grsson, Long Beach Junior College, Long 
Beach, California—U. S. Army 
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in Armed Service * * * 


KaTHERINE R. Goop.wvin, Weaver High School, 
Hartford, Connecticut—WAAC 

Joun J. Gress, Hofstra College, Hempstead, New 
York—U. S. Navy 

Hersert S. Hamitton, Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana—U. S. Navy 

Tuomas Hancock, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas—U. S. Army 

Roger A. Harpy, State Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Cuar.es Hart, Bulkeley High School, Hartford, 
Connecticut—U. S. Army 

Paut R. Hitcucock, High School, Mt. Dora, 
Florida—U. S. Navy 

Cray Hopnces, High School, Ozark, Missouri— 
U. S. Army 

Howarp S. Ho.ienserc, Battin High School, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey—U. S. Army 

Heser H. Hotiowary, High School, Whittier, Cali- 
fornia—U. S. Navy 

Davin P. Hovurin, South Middlesex Secretarial 
School, Framingham, Massachusetts—U. S. Navy 

Rar Hovis, Battin High School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

LaMont Incranam, High School, Kearney, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Joun N. Jamison, High School, Scarsdale, New 
York—U. S. Army 

ARLAND JENKINS, Bulkeley High School, Hartford, 
Connecticut—U. S. Army 

Grorae Joyce, Woman’s College of the University 
of North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina— 
U. S. Navy 

CHartes Kavzuaricn, State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri—U. S. Coast Guard 

JEROME KessELMAN, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kansas—U. S. Army 

BENJAMIN KUYKENDALL, Simon Gratz High School, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—U. S. Army 

Joun Lacxas, Battin High School, Elizabeth, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

L. LauTENBACH, manager, National Business Col- 
lege, Knoxville, Tennessee—U. S. Army 

Rosert Love, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas—U. S. Army 

LawreEnc™E D. Markey, High School, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts—U. S, Army 


StanLey Moore, Pace Institute, New York, New 
York—U. S. Army 

J. M. Murray, president, Hammond Business Col- 
lege, Hammond, Indiana—U. S. Navy 

D’Auton Myers, Glendale Junior College, Glendale, 
California—U. S. Army 

J. Lestre Newserry, Miami Senior High School, 
Miami, Florida—U. S. Army 

Haroip Perry, Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britian, Connecticut—F. B. I. 

Dr. R. R. Pickett, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Emporia, Kansas—U. S. Army Air Force 

L. S. Purpy, Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce, 
Cincinnati, Ohio—U. S. Navy 


Mack Reyrno tps, Ventura Junior College, Ventura, 
California—U. S. Navy 
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D. Gorpon Roacu, Hadley Technical High School, 
St. Louis, Missouri—U. S. Army 


Rosert T. Sartwevyt, Worcester Junior College, 
Worcester, Massachusetts—U. S. Army 

Epwarp J. Scumip.etn, Canisius College, Buffalo, 
New York—U. S. Navy 

Matvin Ray Sesree, Simon Kenton High School, 
Independence, Kentucky—U. S. Army 

W. H. SuHannon, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas—U. S. Navy 

Dr. H. G. Suretps, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois—U. S. Army Air Force 

ANDREW Siska, West Side High School, Newark, 
New Jersey—U. S. Navy 

GLENN SPANABEL, High School, Bronxville, New 
York—U. S. Army 

CHarLtes Tucker, High School, Lee, Massachu- 
setts—U. S. Army 

S. M. Wepserec, University of Maryland, College 
Park, Maryland—vU. S. Army 

Rosert L. Wuister, High School, Salisbury, Mis- 
souri—U. S. Army 


Dr. Firoyp Woop, principal, The Morgan School, 


Clinton, Connecticut—U. S. Army 
e > * 


Mrs. Wean Starts New School 
The Blanche M. Wean School of Business, 


Greencastle, Indiana, was started by Mrs. 
Blanche M. Wean on October 14. The 
school has been organized to help with the 
training of business workers. During the 
months of October, November, and Decem- 
ber, elementary training will be given in 
shorthand, typing, accounting, office ma- 
chines, and business orientation. After the 
first of the year classes will be opened for 
full-time ‘students. 


The faculty for the school will consist of 
Mrs. Blanche M. Wean and Mrs. Edith 
Hagedon Huggard. Mrs. Wean is head of 
the commerce department of Central Normal 
College, Danville, Indiana, and she will 
continue her work there during the morn- 
ings. She has taught in the high schools and 
colleges of Illinois and Indiana. She is 
chairman of the National Duplicated Paper 
Association and a member of Beta Gamma 
Sigma, honorary business fraternity, and of 
Pi Lambda Theta, honorary educational 
sorority. 

Mrs. Huggard has served as secretary in 
the office of the Eli Lilly & Company, and 
she has been assistant secretary-treasurer of 
the Indiana State Chamber of Commerce. 
She is now teaching in DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Indiana, and is also serving as 
secretary in the administrative offices there. 

Promotion work for the Blanche M. Wean 
School of Business will be taken over by 
Frank Martin, a commercial teacher in the 
high school at Fillmore, Indiana. 
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Workshop in Distributive Education 


A new course, known as a workshop in 
distributive education, has been started at 
New Haven, Connecticut. This program is 
a joint venture of the Connecticut State 
Department -of Education and the depart- 
ment of business education of the Teachers 
College of Connecticut, New Britain. The 
group leadership will be under the direction 
of James Dorsey, state supervisor of dis- 
tributive education, and Carroll Nolan, 
head of the department of business educa- 
tion at the Teachers College of Connecticut. 
The workshop will consist of a series of 
fifteen conferences to be held at the New 
Haven Chamber of Commerce on Saturday 
mornings throughout the school year. This 
course will carry three semester hours credit 
from the Teachers College of Connecticut, 
New Britain. 


Each of the conferences will be divided 
into three parts as follows: 


1. A leader in the field of distribution or education 
will speak and a discussion period will follow. 

2. A report will be presented by one of Connecticut’s 
teacher-coordinators and it will be discussed by 
members of the workshop group. The teacher- 
coordinators are those who hold key positions in 
the field of distributive education where the 
George-Deen program is in effect in cities of 
Connecticut. 

3. A discussion of principles, problems, trends, pro- 
cedures, course outlines, and forms will be held 


under the leadership of Mr. Dorsey and Mr. 
Nolan. 


The dates for the remaining meetings and 
the names of the special speakers for each 
meeting are as follows: 


November 7—Paul Blackburn, vice-president of 
D. M. Read Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 
November 14—A representative of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce 

January 16—Maurice Berins, personnel director of 
G. Fox & Company, Hartford, Connecticut 

January 23—An executive of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association 

February 6—Dr. Robert Mathewson, state director 
of guidance 

March 6—An executive of the American Retail Fed- 
eration 

March 183—Leon Staples, superintendent of schools, 
Stamford, Connecticut 

March 20—A discussion of the aims and ambitions 
of the state supervisor of distributive education 


This workshop is open to all teachers of 
retailing and salesmanship in the state of 
Connecticut who might be interested in this 
course. 





BUY MORE U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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Consumer-Retailer Council Publications 


The National Consumer-Retailer Council 
has announced that it has available a num- 
ber: of publications of interest to consumer 
education, home economics, distributive 
education, and business education teachers. 
Many of these publications are available on 
request. The Council describes these publi- 
cations as follows: 

Informative Labeling—A 24-page, illustrated manual 
defining an informative lahbel.. Price 25 cents; dis- 
count available on orders for ten or more copies. 

Informative Selling—A 90-page, illustrated book 
showing how to use more specific information 
about merchandise in sales training, labeling, ad- 
vertising, and display. Price $1.00; discount 
available on orders for ten or more copies. 

Six-Point Consumer-Business Program in a Defense 
Economy—Outlines the areas in which consumers 
and business can co-operate in order to speed the 
national war effort and protect the interests of 
consumers, distributors, and producers. Free in 
quantities up to five. Larger orders: 2 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a hundred; $13.25 a thousand. 

Action Today Spells Victory Tomorrow—A series of 
leaflets dealing with war-born problems affecting 


The plans for the annual convention of 
the National Business Teachers Association 
are rapidly being completed, according to a 
recent announcement made by Elvin S. 
Eyster, publicity director of the Association. 
The convention will be held in Detroit, 
Michigan, on December 28, 29, and 30. The 
general theme of the 1942 convention, as 
announced by President Paul S. Lomax, is 
“Business Education Realties in War and 
Post War.” 

The three general sessions (Monday, De- 
cember 28, 8:30 p. M.; Tuesday, December 
29, 9:30 a. M.; and Wednesday, December 
30, 9:00 a a.) will be devoted to the business 
education problems growing out of the war. 
The chairman of the College, the Private 
School, and the Secondary School Depart- 
ments are developing programs in which 
special emphasis will be placed upon actual 
problems that each type of institution is now 
facing or will face in the immediate future. 
Departmental meetings are scheduled for 
Tuesday, December 29, at 2:00 p. mM. Sub- 
ject-matter round tables will be held on 
Wednesday, December 30, at 10:40 A. M., 
and again at 2:00 p. m. The closing session 
for the convention will be held on Wednes- 
day, December 30, at 6:30 P. m. 

Tuesday evening has been reserved for 
those fraternities, associations, or groups 
that wish to schedule special functions. Any 
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the consumer and retailer and suggesting steps 
that each may take to help solve these problems. 
Free in quantities up to five. Larger orders: 1 
cent a copy; $6.50 a thousand. 

Food Labels Approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Councll—A mimeographed leaflet describ- 
ing the Council’s project for the informative and 
grade labeling of canned foods. Single copies free; 
additional copies 5 cents each. 

Textile Labels Approved by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Councll—A mimeographed leaflet describ- 
ing the Council’s activities in relation to the 
informative labeling of textile products. Single 
copies free; additional copies 5 cents each. 

Study Kit on Informative Grade Labels for Canned 
Fruits and V egetables—The kit provides material 
for a study of canned food labeling from the stand- 
point of everyday buying problems. Price 25 
cents a copy. 

Standard Sizes for Children’s Clothes—A primer set- 
ting forth the advantages of standardized sizes 
for children’s clothing. Free. 


These publications may be ordered from 
the National Consumer-Retailer Council, 
Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New York, New 
York. 


N. B. T. A. cain Plans 


organization or group wishing to have a 
dinner or a meeting should communicate 
with President Paul S. Lomax, School of 
Education, New York University, Washing- 
ton Square, New York City. James L. 
Holtsclaw, city supervising principal of com- 
mercial education, Detroit Public Schools, 
will be glad to assist any group or organiza- 
tion in obtaining facilities for its meeting. 

The National Business Teachers Associa- 
tion invites all past members and all other 
interested business teachers to join the 
Association by sending the annual dues of 
$2 to the secretary, J. Murray Hill, Bowling 
Green College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
Kentucky. The dues entitles each member 
to receive a copy of the Yearbook and four 
issues of the Business Education Digest. The 
Yearbook, under the editorship of Dr. 
McKee Fisk, has received national distinc- 
tion in education. Eleanor Skimin, editor of 
the Business Education Digest, is planning 
to have the issues for the current year in- 
clude practical suggestions to schools on 
war training in the field of business educa- 
tion. 

If room reservations at the Hotel Statler, 
Detroit, Michigan, are made before the 
time of registration, they are guaranteed by 
the hotel at the rate of $3 for single rooms 
and $5 for double rooms. Rooms with twin 


beds are $5.50. 
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Kuykendall Awarded Doctor's Degree 


Benjamin Kuykendall 
was recently awarded 
the Doctor’s degree in 
education from the School 
of Education, New York 
University, New York 
City. The subject of his 
dissertation is, “An Of- 
fice Practice Laboratory 
Manual and Accompany 
Teachers’ Key—Specifi- 
cally Designed for the 
Office Practice Course at 
the Simon Gratz High 
School, Philadelphia.” 

Just after — school 
opened in September Dr. 
Kuykendall was called into the Army. He 
has been a teacher of business subjects at 
the Simon Gratz High School, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, for more than twelve years. 
He also taught at the Mastbaum Vocational 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, and in 
Camden, New Jersey. He is a past president 
of the Philadelphia Business Education 
Association and is on the board of the Penn- 
sylvania Business Educators’ Association. 














B. Kuykendall 






















Peck Goes to Ottawa University 


Maynard A. Peck has 
been appointed head of 
the newly organized de- 
partment of commerce 
at Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kansas. He 
will also serve as profes- 
sor of commerce. 

For the past seven 
years Mr. Peck has been 
an instructor of com- 
merce at Hutchinson Jun- 
ior College, Hutchinson, 
Kansas. He received his 
A. B. degree in com- 
merce from Bethany Col- 
lege, Lindsborg, Kansas, 
and his M. A. degree from the University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln. He has completed the 
major part of the work for his Doctor’s 
degree at the University of Colorado, Boul- 
der. 

Before going to Hutchinson Junior Col- 
lege, Mr. Peck taught in the high schools at 
Pratt and Alden, Kansas. For two years he 
was a city superintendent of schools in 
Marshall County, Kansas. 








Maynard Peck 





needs. This course, 
Integrated Studies,’’ 


Company of Cincinnati. 


use elsewhere. 


West Orange, N. J., 





2. Monthly inspection and adjustment of your dic- 
tating equipment by factory-trained technicians. 
This prevents undue wear on irreplaceable parts. 

3. Rebuilding and overhauling service. 


4. Re-assigning of idle dictating equipment to active 


For details on any of the above, write Dept. 
BS11, The Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 

or Thomas A. E. dison of 
Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay Street, Toronto. 


Kdiphone 


Wartime School Service 


1. Training course for turning out dictating equip- 
ment operators to supply war plant and Government 
‘““Ediphone Voice Writing and 
was prepared by commercial 
training authorities and has been tested in practice. 
It is published by the South-Western Publishing 
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WORKBOOK 
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KEY 








RECORD KEEPING 
FOR EVERYONE 


MOORE - WHELAND - FILE 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE is intended to 
provide practical training in simple record keeping 
for individuals, families, clubs, and small businesses. 
The course furnishes an excellent introduction to the 
technical phases of bookkeeping for those students 
who are interested in acquiring a full understanding 
of bookkeeping for vocational purposes. 


The course is recommended for (a) personal, (b) 
nonvocational, (c) preparatory, and (d) general 
record-keeping courses. For a personal, non- 
vocational course in bookkeeping, investigate 


RECORD KEEPING FOR EVERYONE. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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S. B. E. A. Convention Cancelled 


President M. O. Kirkpatrick has just 
announced that it has been necessary to 
cancel the convention plans of the Southern 
Business Education Association. Mr. Kirk- 
patrick has reported that the members of 
the executive board feel that it is their duty 
to comply with the rules and regulations 
issued by the director of National Defense 
Transportation. According to Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, the transportation problem is quite 
serious in the South. 


The convention of the Southern Business 
Education Association is usually held during 
the Thanksgiving holidays. 


A Survey of Secretarial Employees 


While teaching office practice in the high 
school at Prescott, Arizona, Mrs. Genevra 
Baken conducted a survey to determine 
what equipment is used by the secretarial 
employees in the business offices of Prescott. 
Mrs. Baken is now teaching in the high 
school at Boulder City, Nevada. 


In making the survey Mrs. Baken per- 
sonally interviewed 134 employers. Space 
does not permit us to publish a complete list 
of the findings of the survey. However, 
some of the more important findings are as 
follows: 


What are the most frequent duties performed by 
stenographers and secretaries? These duties are tak- 
ing dictation, transcribing notes, telephoning, 
taking care of typewriters, filing and indexing, and 
taking care of callers. Approximately 200 other 
duties performed daily, weekly, and occasionally 
were also enumerated. 


What machines and equipment are in use in the 
local community? Burroughs adding and bookkeep- 
ing machines are quite widely used. Monroe calcu- 
lators were the most common. Royal typewriters 
were preferred, and National Cash Registers were 
used in approximately 80 per cent of the business 

rms. 


What subjects do businessmen think should be 
stressed more in training stenographers and secre- 
taries? Business English was listed most important 
by 104 employers. Other subjects, listed in the order 
of their importance, were: spelling, shorthand, type- 
writing, and filing. Some of the less important 
subjects listed were: office etiquette, penmanship, 
salesmanship, office machine practice, business law, 
and bookkeeping. However, employers seemed 
more emphatic in their statements about training 
students in the use of the telephone, in meeting 
people, in spelling, in the use of correct English, in 
filing, and in the ability to think and to follow in- 
structions. 

What personal traits do employers consider most 
important? The personal traits mentioned most 
often were: personality, accuracy, efficiency, neat- 
ness in work, courtesy, intelligence, and resource- 
fulness. 
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Miss Turner Appointed University Instructor 
Pauline Turner, formerly of the Edward 


Little High School, Auburn, Maine, has 
recently been appointed an instructor on the 
staff of the secretarial training department 
of the University of Kansas, Lawrence. 

Miss Turner completed her undergraduate 
work at Bates College, Lewiston, Maine, 
and received the M. A. degree last June at 
Columbia University, New York City. In 
addition to her teaching experience at Au- 
burn, Maine, she has also taught at the 
Lincoln School, New York City. 


Miss Ankeny Elected D. E. Supervisor 


Mildred I. Ankeny has been elected super- 
visor of distributive education in Lansdowne, 
Pennsylvania. Before going to Lansdowne, 
Miss Ankeny was head of the commercial 
department in the high school at Mount 
Union, Pennsylvania. She has also taught 
business subjects in the high school at Pal- 
merton, Pennsylvania. 


In preparing for her new work in distribu- 
tive education, Miss Ankeny has attended 
the Graduate School of Retailing at New 
York University, New York City. She is a 
graduate of Beckley College, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, and she received her Bache- 
lor’s degree in commerce from Grove City 
College, Grove City, Pennsylvania. 


Greenfield Appointed Co-ordinator 


Edward A. Greenfield has been appointed 
co-ordinator of the distributive education 
program in Weir High School, Weirton, 
West Virginia. The distributive education 
program is under the sponsorship of the 
Hancock County Board of Education and 
the Weir-Cove Chamber of Commerce. 
Before receiving his new appointment, Mr. 
Greenfield was a teacher in the social-busi- 
ness department of the high school at Point 
Pleasant Beach, New Jersey. 

According to an announcement made by 
Mr. Greenfield, plans are being made for 
three main programs as follows: (1) a regu- 
lar morning co-operative class; (2) an after- 
noon extracurricular program to prepare 
juniors and seniors for contingent positions; 
and (3) various evening clinics for store 
executives and employees. 

Mr. Greenfield is a graduate of the School 
of Retailing, New York University, New 
York City. He is now working on his Doc- 
tor’s degree at New York University. 
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A PRACTICAL 
WORKBOOK FOR 
YOUR COURSE IN 

ARITHMETIC 


WORKBOOK 
IN 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


THIRD EDITION—By SMITH 
aa ARES 


e 75 drills 
e 75 tests 
e Progress charts 


SMITH’S WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC is designed to be used 
for intensive skill development in 
simple arithmetic and for training in 
rapid calculation. The workbook con- 
tains 75 drills and 75 tests. The drill 
is printed on one side of the sheet, and 
the test on the other side. Complete 
instructions give information essen- 
tial to the proper completion of the 
drills and the tests. A standard time 
is given for each drill and each test. 





List price, 60 cents, 
subject to usual 
school discount 





SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 











Miss Taylor Appointed Assistant Professor 


Lucille Taylor has 
been appointed an assist- 
ant professor of business 
administration at North 
Texas Agricultural Col- 
lege, Arlington. 

For the past seven 
years Miss Taylor has 
been an instructor in the 
business administration 
department of Hender- 
son State Teachers Col- 
lege, Arkadelphia, Ar- 
kansas. While in Ar- 
kansas, she was active 
in promoting business 
education, having served 
as secretary, vice-president, and president 
of the business education section of the 
Arkansas Education Association. She had 
also been doing special work for the Arkansas 
State Department of Education during the 
second semester of the school year 1941-42. 

Miss Taylor obtained her A. B. and M. A. 
degrees from George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. She has 
also done graduate work at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, 
and at the University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. 

At the time of her appointment to Arling- 
ton, Miss Taylor was serving as second vice- 
president of the Southern Business Educa- 
tion Association. She was also state repre- 
sentative of the Department of Business 
Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

















Lucille Taylor 


Missouri Convention Program 


The business education section of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association will 
hold its annual meeting on Friday, Decem- 
ber 4, at the Hotel Continental, Kansas 
City. The program is as follows: 

2:00 P. M. 

Business Meeting 

“Advertising”—Jerome G. Galvin, Galvin Adver- 

tising Company, Kansas City, Missouri 

“Trends in Business Education”—Cecil Puckett, 

School of Business, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington 

The meeting will be presided over by 
Chairman Douglas L. Linville, Lafayette 
High School, St. Joseph. Other officers of 
this section are: vice-chairman, Dorothy 
Rolins, Flat River Junior College, Flat 
River; secretary, Merea Williams, Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia. 
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Hatfield Given Rank of Associate Professor 
Arthur B. Adams, dean of the College of 


Business Administration, University of Ok- 
lahoma, Norman, has announced that E. E. 
Hatfield has been promoted to the rank of 
associate professor of secretarial science. 
Mr. Hatfield has been assistant professor of 
secretarial science and chairman of the de- 
partment of secretarial science for the past 
five years. Mr. Adams has reported that 
the promotion was recommended because of 
Mr. Hatfield’s excellent work in building up 
the department of secretarial science. 

Mr. Hatfield is a past president and a 
past vice-president of the Oklahoma Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation. He has been 
quite active in state and national profes- 
sional organizations of business teachers for 
the past fifteen years. 


National Catholic Typists Association 


The Every-Pupil and the Individual- 
Pupil contests, sponsored by the National 
Catholic High School Typists Association, 
will again be conducted in 1943. The Every- 
Pupil contest will be held on March 11, and 
the Individual-Pupil contest will be held on 
April 29. 

The Association extends a cordial invita- 
tion to all Catholic high schools to partici- 
pate in these contests. A straight-copy test 
of ten minutes will be given for first-year 
typists; a letter test of fifteen minutes will 
be given for second-year typists. Sunray 
loving cups, keys, pennants, and certificates 
are to be awarded to the winning schools 
and individuals. Duplicate awards will be 
given to schools and to individuals who have 
duplicate scores. 

The Association will also take part in the 
war effort. This year it will award pennants, 
emblematic of the Association, for display 
instead of the metal Sunray plaques. 

Full information regarding these projects 
may be obtained by writing to Rev. Matthew 
Pekari, Director, National Catholic High 
School Typists Association, St. Joseph’s 
College and Military Academy, Hays, Kan- 
sas. Sample tests, together with instructions 
for compiling scores, will be sent upon re- 
quest. 

The officers of the Association are: direc- 
tor and treasurer, Rev. Matthew Pekari; 
president, Lt. Col. G. W. Gatschet; honorary 
president, Rev. Terence Moffat; honorary 
vice-president, Sister M. Remigia; secretary, 
Sister M. Lucida; assistant secretary, Sister 


M. Ildefonse. 
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FOURTH EDITION SETS 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


BY CRABBE-SALSGIVER 





GENERAL BUSINESS, Fourth Edition, is definitely designed for the first course 
in business—junior business, elementary business, everyday business, or in- 
troduction to business. You will like this new book because emphasis is placed 
on those general, nontechnical values of business information that every 
pupil should have regardless of his occupational interests. 


The study of business procedures as developed in this book will give pupils a 
better understanding of the services that business renders and the way in 
which these services can be used most advantageously. The authors have 
made the course practical by weaving in actual life experiences. Arithmetical 
skills are also integrated with general business information. Applied business 
arithmetic is woven into the General Business Problems which follow each 
unit of study. 


The topics developed in GENERAL BUSINESS are rich in general information 


and specific business information. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A PRACTICAL COURSE 
IN BUSINESS METHODS 





that recognizes 
the management problems 


of small businesses 











BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 
AND MANAGEMENT 


By SHILT AND WILSON 

















In the development of BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
particular attention has been given 
to the specific details of organizing 
and operating a small business— 
business methods such as those re- 
quired in managing and operating 
a meat market, a bakery, a drug 
store, a dry cleaning business, and 
many other types of businesses. 


Particular care has been taken to 
avoid a technical development of 
principles of management and or- 
ganization; therefore, specific details 
of procedure, organization, and man- 
agement are discussed. 








SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 











Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Carder At West Virginia Institute 


R. H. Carder was appointed associate 
professor of business at the West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, Montgomery, at 
the opening of the fall semester. For many 
years Mr. Carder was an instructor of busi- 
ness subjects at West Virginia Wesleyan 
College, Buckhannon. 

Mr. Carder is a graduate of Bowling Green 
College of Commerce, Bowling Green, Keh- 
tucky. He also attended Ohio University, 
Athens. His Master’s degree was obtained 
at the University of Kentucky, Lexington. 

In the field of education Mr. Carder has 
served as a teacher and as an administrator. 
He has taught in the rural schools, the grade 
schools, and the junior and senior high 
schools of West Virginia. He also served as 
a district superintendent of schools for more 
than six years. He was head of the business 
department of West Virginia Wesleyan Col- 
lege for eight years, having organized the 
department in 1934. At West Virginia Wes- 
leyan College Mr. Carder was successful in 
increasing the enrollment of the business 
department from seventy-three students to 
more than three hundred students in 1942. 


How to Obtain Supplies and Equipment 


In the October 6 issue of Victory, the 
official bulletin of the Office of War Informa- 
tion, the Bureau of Governmental Require- 
ments has issued instructions as to how 
schools may obtain essential supplies and 
equipment. The following is quoted from 
the item on page 30 of the October 6 issue: 


When needed items cannot be obtained without 
priority assistance, schools, hospitals, and charitable 
institutions may apply in A-10 rating for supplies 
used for instruction, repair, operation, and mainte- 
nance in accordance with the provisions of Order 
P-100. This order does not cover equipment. No 
authorization to apply the rating is needed, but the 
terms and conditions of Order P-100 must be fol- 
lowed carefully. 

When Order P-100 is inapplicable, so that it is 
necessary to request special priority assistance from 
WPB, application should ordinarily be made on 
Form PD-1A or PD-200 and not by letter. Form 
PD-1A is used to apply for items or materials in one 
class (except construction or expansion) when such 
items cannot be obtained without priority assist- 
ance. PD-200 is used to apply for a project prefer- 
ence rating for materials or equipment used in any 
expansion of facilities involving construction. PD- 
1A forms are not to be used to apply for any items 
for which preference rating already has been re- 
quested on Form PD-200. 

Applications for preference ratings for supplies 
for stock or resale to students should be made by 
the retail unit on Form PD-1X and sent to the 
Distributors Branch, War Production Board, Wash- 
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Dr. Olsen at the University of Denver 


Dr. Arden B. Olsen has been appointed 
an associate professor of economics in the 
School of Commerce, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. _ Dr. Olsen formerly 
taught in the Arizona State Teachers Col- 
lege, Flagstaff. He was head of the commerce 
department at Flagstaff from 1936 to 1942. 

In 1929 Dr. Olsen received the M. S. 
degree from the University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. He received the Ph. D. degree 
from the University of California, Berkeley, 
in 1935. In addition to his teaching experi- 
ence at Arizona State Teachers College, Dr. 
Olsen has taught at the University of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, and at Utah State Agricul- 
tural College, Logan. 

e * - 


A New Sound Motion Picture 


A new sound motion picture, The Freight 
Yard, has just been announced by the New 
York Central System. Running 710 feet, 
16mm. black and white, the film explains 
the purpose and the operation of a great 
railroad yard. It was made as the first of a 
series designed to show “behind the scene” 
phases of modern railroading. The film was 
produced under the direction of Frederick 
G. Beach, supervisor of the Motion Picture 
Bureau, Public Relations Department of 
the New York Central System. 

The film opens with a brief introduction 
showing fast freight trains in action, and it 
carries the audience through the many steps 
a train follows in a classification yard. Such 
operations as pushing the cars over the 
hump, car repairing, inspection routines, 
locomotive servicing, yard office procedure, 
and many other little-known subjects are 
shown in detail. The picture is free from 
advertising and it is designed to be informa- 
tive. It is expected that the film will find 
wide use in schools, churches, service clubs, 
and other civic organizations. 

The film is available in the following 
states only: Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, In- 
diana, and Illinois. Distribution will be 
handled from a number of film libraries 
located in New York Central territory. A 
list of these libraries may be obtained by 
writing to the Motion Picture Bureau, New 
York Central System, 466 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, New York. 
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Stickler Joins College Faculty 


Robert T. Stickler has 
been appointed to the 
faculty of Eastern Illi- 
nois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston. He was 
appointed to substitute 
for Lieutenant Stanley 
C. Robinson who is now 
on active duty in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve. 

For the past four years 
Mr. Stickler has been a 
teacher in the business 
department at Metropo- 
lis Community High 
School, Metropolis, Tili- Robert T. Stickler 
nois. He previously 
taught in the business. department in the 
high school at Chandlerville, Illinois. 

In 1937 Mr. Stickler obtained the B. S. 
degree from the University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana. He received the M. S. degree from 
the University of Illinois in 1941. During 
the year 1941-42 Mr. Stickler was commer- 
cial section chairman of the Southern Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Association. 











Arkansas State Meeting Cancelled 


Miss Willie A. Lawson, executive secretary 
of the Arkansas Education Association, has 
announced that a Council on Education 
will be held this year instead of the annual 
convention of the Association. The Council 
on Education is to be held at the Senior 
High School, Little Rock, on November 5. 

The Council is made up of delegates from 
all sections of the state. Most of the dele- 
gates are administrators. However, Miss 
Lawson has reported that many visitors are 
expected to attend the sessions since the 
meetings are to be open to all interested 
people. 

. * 


Consumer News Digest 


The Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising is now issuing free of charge 
the Consumer News Digest. This publication 
is issued twice a month and it summarizes 
current articles and news items dealing with 
consumer economics. It is available upon 
request; there is no charge or subscription 
rate. 

The Consumer News Digest is published 
by the Committee on Consumer Relations 
in Advertising, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, New York. 
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A NONTECHNICAL TREATMENT 
OF EVERYDAY BUSINESS LAW 








EACH PRINCIPLE IS EMPHASIZED FROM 
3 IMPORTANT POINTS OF VIEW 








— 


l. The Individual 


2. The Businessman 


3. Society in General 


COMMERCIAL LAW 


FOURTH EDITION—BY PETERS AND POMEROY 


AVAILABLE WITH: 


WORKBOOK 


ACHIEVEMENT 
TESTS 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
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In COMMERCIAL LAW, Fourth Edition, the stu- 
dent covers the kind of business law that he will 
need as an individual, as a businessman, and in 
his general social activities. 


To make the course simple and easy to understand, 
the authors have used (1) nontechnical language, 
(2) numerous well-placed illustrations, (3) practical 
case examples, (4) actual adjudicated cases, and 
(5) carefully prepared questions and problems. 


With COMMERCIAL LAW you may obtain an 
optional workbook containing objective study 
guides and legal forms; a series of eight achieve- 
ment tests and a final examination; and a complete 


teachers’ manual. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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rites. Business firms and schools have 
become so accustomed to steel filing equip- 
ment that it is difficult for them to realize 
that such equipment is no longer available. 
At least, it is not available to persons not in 
defense work. Representative filing equip- 
ment manufacturers are meeting this emer- 
gency by going back to wood for their ma- 
terial. Remington Rand, Inc. have devel- 
oped a new Guardsman wood file that is 
proving popular with schools and with 
business firms. The Guardsman file is avail- 
able in four different types of correspondence 
cabinets. It is also made for tabulating 
cards and for legal-size forms. A twenty- 
page folder describing this new equipment 
may be obtained by writing to Remington 
Rand, Inc., 1939 Ensigner Street, Buffalo, 
New York. 


AID TO SAGGING FILES. Several new devices 
have been developed recently to aid the 
filing clerk. Sagging files have always been 
a problem with business firms. The Oxford 
Filing Supply Company has produced a 
frame which is inserted in the filing drawer 
and upon which are hung special rigid-edge 
file folders. Because these folders hang and 
are supported from above, material does 
not sag or lean, hiding the tabs. This equip- 
ment is called Pendaflex. Inquiries should 
be sent to the Oxford Filing Supply Com- 
pany, 340 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Another new idea for aiding sagging files 
is the Ver-Tab. This is a simple hook device 
that is stapled to the edge of the folder. The 
hooks are stapled just high enough so that 
they catch the edge of the filing drawer just 
as the bottom of the folder rests on the 
drawer. The weight of the folder rests on 
the bottom of the drawer, but the hook 
keeps it upright and prevents sagging. 
Folder blocks are not necessary when this 
type of equipment is used. For further 
information write to Ver-Tabs, 723 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, New York. 


NEW HECTOGRAPH RIBBON. Office practice 
teachers, as well as students, will be inter- 
ested to know that there is a new hectograph 
ribbon available that will not stain the 
hands. This new ribbon has a strip of clean, 
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uninked paper one yard long at each end. 
This allows plenty of clean ribbon for the 
machine operator to use in threading the 
ribbon into the machine without having to 
touch his fingers to any part of the inked 
section. Changing a hectograph ribbon will 
no longer be a messy job. This ribbon is 
manufactured by the Old Town Ribbon 
and Carbon Company, Inc., Johnson & 
Prince, Brooklyn, New York. 


NEw Dupuicator. The office practice de- 
partment will also be interested to know 
that a new liquid duplicator is now on the 
market. No stencils are needed for this 
duplicator, thereby reducing operating costs 
to a minimum. A sheet of duplicating carbon 
paper is placed carbon side up under a 
master sheet of 24 pound enamel paper. 
By typing, writing, or drawing on the 
master sheet, a negative print is produced 
by the carbon on the back of the enameled 
paper. The reverse master copy is clamped 
on the drum of the machine. As the copy 
sheets are fed through the machine, the top 
surface of the paper is moistened with a 
special duplicating fluid. When the moist- 
ened sheet comes in contact with the master 
sheet, a small amount of the carbon deposit 
is dissolved and the impression is thus pro- 
duced. Since the copies come out dry, there 
is no danger of smudging or offsetting. The 
master copy can be reused if desired, and 
as many as 350 copies can be run off from a 
single master sheet. The name of this ma- 
chine is the Duplicopy. Inquiries for further 
information should be addressed to the 
Duplicopy Company, 537 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


TYPE CLEANER. ‘Typewriting teachers will 
be interested to learn of the new noninflam- 
mable type cleaner called ‘‘Durol.” This new 
fluid for cleaning type and platens of type- 
writers is available in three-ounce and eight- 
ounce bottles with individual applicators. 
A sealer on the cap prevents loss of the fluid 
through evaporation. Durol is also avail- 
able in sixteen-ounce and quart bottles for 
use in large offices equipped with many 
typewriters. Durol is manufactured by the 
Reliance Pencil Corporation, Mt. Vernon, 


New York. 
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Suggested Methods 


By James M. Thompson, formerly of Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois; now in U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 


Unfortunately, there is little unanimity at 
the present time in the description of secre- 
tarial office practice or in the statements of 
its objectives. Most teachers do agree, how- 
ever, that its general purpose is to serve as a 
“finishing” course for students who are 
going out into the business world, and that 
this so-called polishing should be acquired 
under conditions as nearly like actual office 
experience as possible. 

There is little agreement as to where the 
course should be placed in the curriculum. 
Scheduling it in the twelfth year in addition 
to advanced shorthand and typing courses 
is generally considered the ideal situation, 
but in most cases this arrangement is not 
possible. The teaching of shorthand and 
typing is sometimes delayed until the 
eleventh year, thus making it necessary to 
devote the twelfth year to developing these 
skills and leaving little time for any “‘finish- 
ing” process in general office practice. 

In addition to dictation and transcription, 
the secretarial practice course generally in- 
cludes work with such equipment as dupli- 
cating machines, dictating and transcribing 
machines, adding and calculating machines, 
filing equipment, switchboard and telephone, 
and small pieces of hand equipment, such as 
the rubber stamp, the stapler, and the paper 
cutter. It also includes instruction in han- 
dling business forms as well as help in de- 
veloping the kind of personality that will 
mean success in the business office. 

A number of plans for teaching secretarial 
office practice are now in use and variations 
of some plans are operating in schools where 
conditions make it necessary to adjust a 
plan to individual needs. The rotary plan 
for classroom instruction and the co-opera- 
tive plan for obtaining office training seem 

‘Margaret M. Gaylord, “Bridging the Ga 
of a Terminal Subject,” Fourteenth Yearboo 
University Book Store, 1941) pp. 103-107. 

°K, Be W 


ta Bucher, “How 
Publishing Co., September, 1941), p. 9. 
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of Teaching Secretarial Practice 


to have the most widespread approval. 

The rotary plan is acceptable to a greater 
number of schools because it requires less 
equipment than do other methods. The 
students may be rotated among the several 
units within the course; they may be rotated 
between rooms; or they may even be rotated 
between schools. I suggest that any young 
teacher who wishes to make use of the rotary 
plan should read the article by Margaret M. 
Gaylord in the Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. 

Although there are several ways of in- 
structing the student in the “feel” of an 
office situation, the plan known as “co- 
operative secretarial training” is fast be- 
coming recognized as the surest method. 
The way this plan was put to use in a small 
high school at Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania,’ 
is a good example of its operation. 


OFFICE MACHINES. ‘The teaching of office 
machines is one of the most important 
phases of instruction in the secretarial office 
practice course. The methods of conducting 
this teaching vary with the size of the class 
and with the amount of equipment available. 
The following are some devices for teaching 
office machines under average conditions: 
At the beginning of the office machines in- 
struction the teacher should explain how 
each machine is used in the business world, 
and he should demonstrate its operation. 
After the class is divided according to the 
number of machines, each group should be 
required to prepare an instruction sheet on 
the history, the care, and the operation of 
his machine—this manual should not be 
more than two pages in length. With the 
use of these manuals, together with regular 
machine manuals, job sheets, and constant 
instruction and supervision by the teacher, 
work at each machine proceeds. 

At the beginning of the course the students 
who work on the mimeograph machine and 
the mimeoscope should require other stu- 


Between the Secretarial Curriculum and a Business Office Through the Teaching 
of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association (New York City: New York 


e Put ‘Practice’ Into Office Practice,” Toe Batancr Suerr (Cincinnati, Ohio: South-Western 
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dents in the class to type stencils. These 
stencils should be run off and the copies 
should be passed around to the class so that 
the touch of each student can be noted and 
criticized. Students should be encouraged 
to do a certain amount of work for faculty 
members, but care should be taken to guard 
against doing so much of this outside work 
that the class will become a duplicating de- 
partment for the school. 

As the work proceeds, progressive achieve- 
ment tests should be used to measure the 
individual aptitudes and abilities of each 
student. Students who show greater apti- 
tude for a certain machine can be shifted to 
that machine and given an opportunity to 
develop accuracy and speed on it. Students 
who show a definite lack of ability in all 
machine operation can be shifted to other 
office routine duties. 


FILING. Filing is a subject worthy of greater 
specialization than can usually be given to 
it in a course such as secretarial office 
practice. The time allowed is usually in- 
adequate for intensive instruction in all the 
different phases of filing, so stress must be 
placed where the need is most urgent. 

Since all filing is based upon rules for in- 
dexing, these rules should be learned thor- 
oughly. Tests given before and after the 
rules are taught and true and false tests are 
effective in teaching the rules of filing. 
Tests on coding material are also effective. 
All types of filing, such as geographic, 
numeric, triple check, soundex, subject, and 
visible, should be mentioned, but more at- 
tention should be given to alphabetic filing. 

Standards for filing 3 x 5 cards should be 
set up. Students should be able to file 200 
cards in twenty minutes and 100 letters in 
ten minutes. 


TELEPHONING. According to Agnew, in- 
struction in telephoning should be based 
on three aims: (1) Background material or 
telephone information; (2) the operation of 
the switchboard; and (3) the proper use of 
the telephone.’ 

Telephone information should include the 
difference between manual and dial tele- 
phones; how to register calls on each type of 
telephone; the proper way to speak over the 
telephone; and information concerning the 
various types of PBX switchboards. 

Three ways of giving instruction in switch- 
board operation are: (1) Visits to local tele- 
phone exchanges and business offices where 
switchboard operation may be observed; (2) 





the use of the school switchboard; and (3) 
the use of complete telephone equipment 
installed in the office practice rooms. In 
most schools the instruction must be limited 
to the use of such devices as PBX switch- 
boards at school, telephone lines between 
rooms, or conversations through the tele- 
phone at school and one near the school. 


DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION. The amount 
of dictation necessary in the course is a 
problem facing all teachers of secretarial 
office practice. In preparing young people for 
their first positions in business, their skill in 
shorthand, typing, and English should be 
maintained as well as increased. 

If students are not taking shorthand in 
class, the dictation should comprise both 
formal and informal types of dictation. If 
they are enrolled in shorthand classes at the 
same time they are taking the secretarial 
office practice course, the dictation should 
be confined to the informal type which they 
may expect to get on the job. 


Some specific devices for variations in 
dictation practice are: 


(1) Ask students to take down conversa- 
tions heard in school, in hotels, in restaurants 
or on streetcars, buses, or subways. 

(2) Ask students to bring in actual busi- 
ness letters. 

(3) Give students practice in taking dic- 
tation under varied conditions. For example, 
by telephone, with the notebook on their 
knees, two-voiced dictation, and dictation 
from faculty members. 

(4) If equipment is available, use phono- 
graph records which are prepared especially 
for use in the secretarial training course. 

(5) Judge letters on mailability. This 
involves the use of letterhead paper, second 
sheets, envelopes, and other supplies. 

(6) Give practice on the use of carbons. 
Use as many as seven or eight carbons in 
some of the practice work. 

(7) Give practice on neat erasing, in- 
cluding erasures on carbon copies. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT. ‘The develop- 
ment of personality which is acceptable in a 
business office is a process which should be 
continuous throughout the duration of the 
course. Insisting upon the correct practices 
in each type of office procedure will go a 
long way toward instilling habits that will 
in themselves win the confidence and the 
approval of the employer and co-workers 
when the office worker is on the job. 


*Peter L. Agnew, ““Telephoning for the Clerical Worker,” National Business Education Quarterly (Washington, D. C.: N. BE. A. 


Department of Business Education, May, 1937), p. 11. 
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Secrets of Cultured Speech. By Daniel P. 
Eginton. A 658-page, mimeographed, paper-bound 
book on how to correct common errors in pronunciation 
and diction. It is especially designed to help high school 
and college students master speech handicaps, pass civil 
service, regents, or other examinations in English, and 
to develop a smooth, cultured speech. Price $1.00; ten 
or more copies, 75 cents each, postpaid. Order from 
Studio for Better Speaking, 20 Irving Place, New York, 
New York. 


Know Your Money. 1942. A 892-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet designed to show the individual 
how to know counterfeit money, what to do about 
counterfeit money, and how to guard against forged 
government checks. The booklet contains many illus- 
trations and diagrams of genuine, counterfeit, and 
foreign money. Price 10 cents. Order from the United 
States Secret Service, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Stretching Your Dollar in Wartime. 1942. By 
Ruth Brindze. A 197-page, printed, cloth-bound book 
explaining how each household can make a valuable 
contribution to the Nation’s war effort and, at the 
same time, save money. The recommendations deal 
with food and nutrition, clothing, household goods, 
home maintenance, and rationing the food dollar. 
Price $1.75. Order from The Vanguard Press, 424 
Madison Avenue, New York, New York. 


United States Government Manual. Fall, 
1942. A 708-page, printed, paper-bound book which 
covers the creation and the organization, functions, 
and activities of all branches of the government. This 
manual contains a literal print of the Constitution of 
the United States, a section discussing Congress, and 
sections on the courts, departments, and agencies of 
the government. It also contains a list of several hun- 
dred representative publications available from various 
government establishments. Single copies $1.00, post- 
paid; subscriptions (three editions a year) $2.75. Order 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Fine and Applied Arts, Commercial Educa- 
tion, and Home and Family Living. Volume XI, 
No. 4, Part 1 of the Review of Educational Research, the 
official publication of the American Educational Re- 
search Association. A 54-page, printed, paper-bound 
magazine which reviews the literature in these fields 
for the period ending March, 1941. Price 75 cents for 
single copies; 10 per cent discount on orders from two 
to nine copies; 25 per cent discount on orders from ten 
to ninety-nine copies; 33)4 per cent discount on orders 
for one hundred or more copies. Order from the 
American Educational Research Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C 
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This War and the Teacher. An 8-page, printed, 
paper-bound leaflet which provides a discussion of 
some of the problems which are arising in connection 
with teaching in wartime. Furnished free. Order from 
the Commission on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 


Consumer Education Surveys. Volume XXII, 
No. 2, of the Western Illinois State Teachers College 
Quarterly. September, 1942. By Clyde Beighey, head 
of the department of commercial education, Western 
Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb. A 28-page, 
printed, paper-bound bulletin which explains what is 
being done in consumer education in the Illinois high 
schools. Part I covers the status of consumer education 
in the high schools of Illinois; Part II covers a survey 
of consumer buying, social-economics, and business 
activities, habits, and attitudes of 527 families in west- 
ern Illinois. Single copies free. Order from Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, Head, Dept. of Commercial Education, West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, Illinois. 


N.A.B.T.T.I. Bulletin No. 28. October, 1942. 
Edited by Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, School of Business 
Administration, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
A 48-page, printed, paper-bound bulletin issued by the 
National Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions. The bulletin is arranged in three parts 
devoted to keeping and improving standards in busi- 
ness-teacher education, to comparative analysis and 
evaluation of national high school subject matter 
societies with implications for the future business lead- 
ers of America, and to an author and subject index of 
Bulletins 1 to 26, inclusive, that were published by the 
Association. Price 50 cents. Order from Dr. Benjamin 
R. Haynes, School of Business Administration, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


Some Principles of Consumer Education at 
the Secondary School Level. Pamphlet No. %. 
1942. A 42-page, printed, paper-bound pamphlet con- 
taining a report of the conference on consumer educa- 
tion in secondary schools that was held on June 8, 4, 
and 5, 1940, in Washington, D. C. The report covers 
not only curriculum and teaching problems in con- 
sumer education, but also school organization and 
administration related to consumer education courses. 
Teachers of consumer education will find this report a 
valuable guide. It covers such topics as methods of 
organizing consumer education courses, learning ac- 
tivities and teaching methods in consumer education, 
and sources of materials for consumer education in 
secondary schools. The pamphlet also contains bib- 
liographies and sources of current information on con- 
sumer education. Price 10 cents. Order from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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TEACH ARITHMETIC 
THAT IS MEANINGFUL 


FOURTH EDITION 
CURRY-RICE 


a 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC introduces a new meaningful plan of teaching arithmetic. 
For example, instead of presenting percentage and interest in an abstract manner, the authors 
teach percentage and interest in connection with such problems as those which arise in connection 
with borrowing money, buying insurance, buying on the installment plan, and buying a home. In 
other words, percentage and interest are not taught as isolated subjects, but as a part of practical, 
everyday problems, whether they are personal problems or business problems. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC provides a wealth of practical, everyday problems, a rich 


supply of drills for the development of accuracy and speed, and optional problems for supplementary 
or corrective work. 


You may obtain a semester or a one-year volume of APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC, an optional 
workbook, achievement tests, a teachers’ manual, and a teachers’ key. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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LAUGH AND THE WORLD LAUGHS WITH YOU. 


Grit 


Pat: “Well, Doctor, how is Lawyer Smith today?” 
Doctor: “‘He’s still lying at death’s door.” 
Pat: “Boy, that’s grit for you. At death’s door and 
still lying.” 
e © @ 


Irony 


“My wife ran off with the butler.” 

“‘What a shame that is!”’ 

“I’m satisfied. Furthermore, my house burned down 
and I haven’t any insurance.” 

“Too bad.” 

“I’m satisfied; and to cap everything off business is 
so bad I’m going bankrupt, but I’m satisfied.” 

“‘How is that possible with all your misfortunes?” 

“TI smoke Chesterfields.” 


~ * * 
Repeat Performance 


First Draftee: ‘““You know, I feel like I’d like to 
punch that hard-boiled top sergeant in the nose again.” 

Second Draftee: “Again?” 

First Draftee: “‘Yes, I felt like it yesterday!” 


* os + 
Bread Upon the Waters 


A religious and charitable woman noticed a down- 
and-out sort of man standing at the corner of the street 
near her residence. 

One morning she took compassion on him, pressed a 
dollar into his hand, and whispered: “‘Never despair.” 

Next time she saw him he stopped her and handed 
her nine dollars. 

““What does this mean?” she asked. 

“Tt means, ma’am,” said the man, “that ‘Never 
Despair’ won at 8 to 1.” 


What Was It? 


It was during mess and the orderly officer, glaring 
down the long table, demanded if there were any com- 
plaints about the food. 

Private Jones rose slowly and extended his cup: 

“*Taste this, sir,” he said. 

The officer took a sip, hesitated a moment, and said 
scathingly: 

“Very excellent soup, I call it.” 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Jones, “but the corporal says it’s 
tea, and the cook served it as coffee, and just now I 
found a toothbrush in it.” 


Hard on the Boss 


Office Boy, nervously: “Please, sir, I think you’re 
wanted on the phone.” 

Manager: “You think? 
think?’ ”’ 

Office Boy: ‘‘Well, sir, someone at the other end said: 
‘Is that you, you old idiot?’ ” 


What makes you say, ‘I 
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Same Thing 
Said the German to the Swiss: ““How come you have 
an Admiral? You have no coastline, no navy, no em- 
pire.” 
The Swiss replied: ‘“‘Well, you in Germany have a 
Minister of Justice, don’t your” 
e e@e 
The Wrong Degree 
A young theologian named Fiddle 
Refused to accept his degree, 
For, said he, it’s enough to be Fiddle 
Without being Fiddle, D.D. 
ee @«e 
Like Father, Like Son 


“Well, your baby is certainly a cute little rascal. 
Does he take after his father?” 

And the mother replied, “Well, yes, in a way. His 
father is not quite so cute, but much more of a rascal.” 
ee @e 
Rare Specimen 

Announcer (at a concert): “Miss Periwinkle will now 
sing, ‘Oh, That I Were a Dove I'd Flee’.”’ 
Junior: “Dad, what’s a dove-eyed flea?” 
ee ee 
For Information, Please 


“Mixed” seems to have tied himself up in a number 
of knots and now finds himself in an awkward position. 
It came about in this way: Rejected by the girl of his 
choice, he retaliated by marrying her mother. “Then,” 
he says, “my father married the girl. Now I don’t 
know who Iam. When I married the girl’s mother the 
girl became my daughter, and since my father married 
my daughter he is my son. When my father married 
my daughter she became my mother. If my father is 
my son and my daughter is my mother, who in the 
world am I? My mother’s mother (which is my wife) 
must be my grandmother, and I, being my grand- 
mother’s husband, am my own grandfather.” ... We 
will think all this out after the war. One big problem 
at a time is enough for us. 

ee e@ e 
Streamlined, Too 

Professor: ““This is the stadium.” 

Visitor: “Fine! Now take us through the curricu- 
lum. They say you have a fine one here.” 

ee @ e 
No Goat-Getters 

The president of the school board banged his fist on 
the table. He had just heard the superintendent's 
report on retardation. 

“This is terrible,” he roared. “In my business we 
demand and get perfection We should expect nothing 
less in the schools.” 

“What is your business?”’ meekly inquired the super- 
intendent. 

“I manufacture kid gloves—and we get perfection.” 

“Yes,” replied the superintendent, “but in your 
business you can pick the kids.” 


The meeting adjourned. 
TH Halance heel 

















Teacher-Training Bulletins Available 


Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, editor of pub- 
lications for the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions, has 
announced that the following bulletins is- 
sued by the Association are available: 


No. 9, March, 1936—‘‘Research in Commercial 

. Teacher Training” 

No. 10, May, 1936—‘‘Methods Requirements in 
Commercial Teacher Training” 

No. 11, January, 1937—‘‘Practice Teaching and 
Business Experience in Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions” 

No. 12, May, 1987—“‘Tenth Annual Conference of 
National Association of Commercial Teacher- 
Training Institutions” 


Business Teacher-Training Institutions” 

No. 23, July, 1941—‘*Commercial Teacher-Training 
Curricula in 94 Accredited Teachers Colleges and 
Normal Schools in 1938” 

No. 24, December, 1941—“Teacher Training and 
Research Studies in Business Education” 

No. 25, January, 1942—“‘A Study of Student Teach- 
ing in Business Subjects in State Teachers Col- 
leges, State Colleges, and Universities, and Se- 
lected Private Colleges and Universities” 

No. 26, March, 1942—‘“‘Reports of Work Commit- 
tee on a Rating Scale for Secondary Business 
Education; Third (1941) Tentative Report” 

No. 27, April, 1942—‘“‘Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Annual Conference of the National Association of 
Business Teacher-Training Institutions” 

No. 28, October, 1942—‘‘Comparative Analysis and 


No. 14, February, 1938—“Suggested Programs for 
_Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions” Matter Societies with Implications for the Future 
No. 17, July, 1939—“Proceedings of the Twelfth Business Leaders of America. Also, Author and 
Annual Conference of the National Association of Subject Index of N.A.B.T.T.I. Bulletins 1 to 26, 
Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions” 
No. 18, October, 1939—‘“State University Programs 
for Preparation of Business Teachers as Compared These bulletins are priced at 50 cents 


with Programs for Home Economics, English, and each, and they may be obtained by writing 
Social Science ' 


No. 19, February, 1940—‘‘Committee on Policies to Dr. Benjamin R. Haynes, School of Busi- 
Progress Report” ness Administration, University of Tennes- 
No. 21, October, 1940—‘“‘An Analysis and Appraisal see, Knoxville, Tennessee. Orders should be 


of Some Consumer Education Programs in Sec- accompanied by remittances in cash, small 
ondary Schools 


No. 22, May, 1941—“‘Proceedings of the Fourteenth denomination stamps, checks, or money 
Annual Conference of the National Association of orders. 


Evaluation of National High School Subject- 


Inclusive.” 
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A VALUABLE GUIDE 
FOR SHORTHAND AND 
TYPING STUDENTS 


STENOGRAPHER’S 
REFERENCE MANUAL 


SECOND EDITION 
By LARSEN - FREITAG - KOEBELE 











Letter arrangement, forms of addresses, syllabication, punctuation, and filing 
are only a few of the many topics covered in this manual designed as a guide 
in performing daily routine office duties. Numerous illustrations and ex- 
amples are used to help the student understand the various problems of the 





. secretary, the stenographer, and the typist. The book contains eighty pages, 
a 814” x 11”, bound in paper. List price, 52 cents, subject to the regular school 
; | discount. 

- SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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TEACHERS * POSITIONS * SCHOOLS FOR SALE * SCHOOLS TO BUY 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman with 12 years’ teaching experience and 3 years’ 
office experience desires teaching position. Has had college 
training. Can teach all commercial subjects. Address, No. 54. 





Experienced commercial teacher and business college man 
desires full- or part-time position in the South. Is a graduate 
of a business college and of the Zanerian College of Penman- 
ship. Holds state life teaching certificate. Moderate salary 
acceptable. Address, No. 55. 





Responsible man, 27, desires teaching position in a reliable 
business college. Holds A. B. degree and has done work 
toward M. A. degree. Can teach typewriting, Gregg short- 
hand, 20th Century Bookkeeping, business management, 
business English, business arithmetic, commercial law, secre- 
tarial science, and speech. Has had high school and business 
college teaching experience and business experience in a 
large corporation. Available immediately. Mention salary. 
Address, No. 56. 





Capable commercial teacher and school executive, not 
subject to draft, desires position as business manager of a 
reliable, well-established commercial school in the Mississippi 
Valley. Has knowledge of typewriting and shorthand. Is 
experienced in building up attendance. Wishes to become 
wv connected with school after investigation. Address, 

o. 57. 





Woman with 15 years’ experience teaching Gregg short- 
hand and allied subjects desires position in a well-established 
business college in the South. Address, No. 58. 





Middle-aged man with successful business and teaching 
experience desires position as supervisor of commercial sub- 
jects, head of commercial department, or teacher of business 
administration in a junior or senior college. Can teach account- 
ing, busi law, busi English, secretarial science, short- 
hand, and typewriting. Has vocational and permanent high 
school teachers’ certificate, three degrees, and is a candidate 
for a doctorate. Address, No. 59. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A thoroughly experienced, capable, and ag- 
gressive school executive for a position made vacant by the 
draft. Should be able to close enrollments in the office, handle 
correspondence and follow-up systems, and supervise field- 
men. Give full details of experience, references, and salary 
expected in first letter. Only those exempt from draft need 
apply. Address, No. 60 


WANTED: Manager for a fine, growing business college 
in a large Midwestern city. Must be willing to make smal] 
investment. Address, No. 61. 





WANTED: A congenial, capable teacher-executive to buy 
part interest in a small Canadian school with good reputation. 
School located in a fast-growing community. Has equipment 
for 100 students. No debts. Address, No. 62. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: Ten typewriters, ten Comptometers, ten Steno- 
types, and ten Stenographs. Will be willing to pay reasonable 
price for used machines. State price and serial number. Ad- 
dress, No. 63. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Three-teacher business school in the East. 
Fine location and excellent territory. Good equipment; no 
debts. Income $12,000 a year. Excellent reputation. Owner 
subject to military service. Price, $5,000 terms; $4,000 cash. 
Address, No. 64. 





FOR LEASE: Well-equipped business college with a good 
reputation. Located in an industrial section of Michigan. 
Can accommodate about 100 students. Will lease on month- 
to-month payment plan. Present owner being drafted. Ad- 
dress, No. 65. 





FOR SALE OR LEASE: Two-teacher school with fine 
reputation. Debt free. Adjoining apartment included in school 
rent. Exceedingly low overhead; large profits. Owner selling 
because of other interests. Address, No. 66. 


FOR SALE: Two-teacher school located in the Middle 
West. Over 1,000 high school graduates in territory annually. 
Splendid quarters; fine equipment. School grosses $1,000 a 
month in normal times. Price $1,500 cash, balance on terms. 
Owner has another school which demands all his attention. 
Address, No. 67. 








FOR SALE: Fully equipped, accredited school located in 
Northwest. All modern equipment, including machines. 
School has always been profitable. Ideal for man and wife. 
Price $3,750 cash, or $4,750 terms. Owner will probably be 
drafted. Address, No. 68. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Twenty tablet armchairs in excellent condi- 
tion. Address, No. 69. 





New York 


Cincinnati 





OFFICE MACHINES COURSE 
(Adding and Calculating Machines) 


AGNEW 
A new combination textbook-workbook designed to provide suitable material for students who 


wish a working knowledge of the four common types of calculators; namely, full keyboard adding listing 
machine, ten-key adding listing machine, crank-driven calculator, and key-driven calculator. 


The course comprises fifty jobs—a total of twenty jobs on the adding listing machines, and a total 
of thirty jobs on the calculators. Complete instructions accompany every job so that the student may pro- 
gress as rapidly as desired. List price 64 cents; subject to school discount. 

SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. , 
Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Guidance Records 
(Continued from page 109) 


(3) Dictation 
(a) Best speed for taking dictation for 
five minutes straight 
(b) Average speed for ordinary material 
for five minutes straight 
(c) Ability to read back material: 
Good Fair Poor 
(4) Transcription 
(a) Average rate on ordinary material for 
twenty minutes’ dictation (95% per- 
fect) 
(b) Spelling ability: Good Fair Poor 
(c) Ability to set the letters up in good 
form: 
Good Fair Poor 
(d) Ability to punctuate and to capitalize 
correctly: 
Good Fair Poor 
(e) Neatness in erasures: 
Good Fair Poor 
(5) Machine Operation—Mimeograph, Hec- 
tograph, Calculator, Adding Machine 
2. Correlated Subjects 
a. English (four years) 
(1) Average grades received Ist semester 
Average grades received 2nd semester____ 
(2) Ability to use correct grammar: 











(5) Comment by the teacher 








b. High School Arithmetic 
(1) Ability to figure: Good Fair Poor 
(2) Ability to analyze: Good Fair Poor 


. Personal Analysis 


a. Student’s ability to follow 


directions Good Fair Poor 


b. Promptness in handing in 

work Good Fair Poor 
c. Willingness to co-operate in 

doing outside work Good Fair Poor 
d. Attitude and interest to- 

ward the work Good Fair Poor 
e. Relation toward other stu- 

dents in the class Good Fair Poor 
f. Ability to be tactful and 

courteous Good Fair Poor 
g. Ability to speak loud enough 

to be heard Good Fair Poor 
h. Neatness in personal ap- 

pearance Good Fair Poor 


i. Initiative to go ahead with- 

out detailed directions Good Fair Poor 
j. Promptness Good Fair Poor 
k. General information Good Fair Poor 


. Rank in relation to other members of the class 


a. Number in the class 
b. Ranking by the teacher 














cod Fair ese ce. Ranking by other members of the class 
(8) Ability to punctuate correctly: 
Good Fair Poor Commercial teacher 
(4) Ability in self-expression: 
Good Fair ‘ Poor 





Commercial! teacher 








PREPARED FOR USE AS AN INSTRUCTIONAL AND REFERENCE MANUAL 


The ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE manual is a new 36-page booklet 
intended for use in typewriting, dictation, letter-writing, and clerical training 
classes. The training is based on official army and navy regulations. 





Illustrations of letter layouts and indorsements for both army and navy corre- 
spondence are provided. 





The list price of the manual is 32 cents, subject to the usual discount when 
ordered for class use. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
New York 


| Cincinnati Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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No Dumping Allowed 
(Continued from page 115) 


all three fields. In such a case the pupil is 
given the right to choose the field in which 
he wishes to major. 

On an average, one or two parents feel 
that the trial period is not long enough and 
that their children have the ability to do the 
work in the field of their choice, even though 
the tryout results proved otherwise. We 
have at times permitted pupils to continue 
with shorthand or bookkeeping for one se- 
mester when conditions seemed to warrant 
an additional trial period. The few times 
that this has been tried have nearly always 
proved that the organized trial period was 
long enough to indicate the pupil’s possibili- 
ties. In only one case in three years has a 
r pil carried on successfully the work he 
wanted to do which the trial period indi- 
cated that he could not do. 

When the selection has been finished, any 
pupil whose name is not found on any of 
the lists is called into the office of the de- 
partment head for a conference. All the 
facts of the pupil’s progress and ability are 
discussed and a suitable program is sug- 
gested. The guidance director of the high 
school then arranges a program for that 
pupil for his junior and senior years. The 


ability of these pupils is studied and suitable 
classes are provided which will give them 
worthwhile information for profitable living. 
Classes in consumer mathematics, consumer 


physics, consumer chemistry, functional 
English, care of the sick, homecooking, and 
homemaking are taught. These classes are 
organized for pupils who do not intend to 
go to college. The subject matter of a type 
that individuals will need in everyday life 
is taught and planned for by the regular 
members of the high school teaching staff. 
Most schools could do the same thing, 
rather than dump these pupils into commer- 
cial classes. They can learn something use- 
ful in consumer classes, but they may not 
have the ability to do a successful job in the 
business world. 

Our commercial pupils have a reputa- 
tion for being exceptionally intelligent, hard- 
working, and worth while. Most of our 
graduates tither go on to college or work at 
a job for fvhich they have been prepared. 
All commercial departments should get the 
same reputation. Put up your sign No 
Dumpinc ALLOWED, but work out with 
your high school principal a plan for teach- 
ing the pupils who are usually dumped. 
The plan will pay. 
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Machine Methods in Accounting 
(Continued from page 112) 


except cash the individual checks of the 
employees.” Individuals may be trained to 
operate these machines in times ranging 
from two hours to two weeks, depending 
upon individual abilities. Because of the 
simplicity of the machines, one individual 
may handle all the work and avoid needless 
duplication and checking, for automatic 
proofs are established after every trans- 
action. 

THE FUTURE OF MACHINE METHODS AS APPLIED 
To accounTInG. ‘The future indicates that 
still more progress will be made toward com- 
plete mechanization of the business office. 
Just as these machines have reached their 
present state of perfection through a gradual 
evolution, so will many more improvements 
and innovations be added from time to time 
in the future. Our present machines have 
changed from hand-driven models to various 
degrees of electric control, until today many 
of the machines are completely controlled 
by electricity. As businessmen continue to 
see the simplicity, the completeness, and the 
accuracy of these machines, and as they find 
themselves able to overcome the initial cost, 
more machines will be used in business 
offices. 

concLusion. I have made an attempt to 
give a partial picture of the development of 
bookkeeping and accounting from some of 
the early days to the machine bookkeeping 
of today. Record keeping has had to keep 
pace with the changes that have taken place 
in our economic society. As each movement 
from simplicity to complexity has taken 
place, there has been added significance to 
the importance of better accounting records. 
The introduction of credit made necessary 
a wider application of the field. When in- 
creased business showed the inadequancy of 
the old style bookkeeper, machine methods 
were introduced and over a period of years 
they have assumed such prominence that 
they are now a permanent fixture in most 
up-to-date accounting systems where the 
volume of business is sufficient to accommo- 
date them. Machine bookkeeping has yet 
to make many improvements and advance- 
ments in the development of better book- 
keeping and accounting systems. 





WANTED 


Officers of commercial teacher associations should send 
to the editor of THE BALANCE SHEET the names and 
addresses of the newly-elected officers to serve_during 


tH Halance Shel 














